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For the Companion. 
PHCEBE’S FRIGHT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Take her away from her studies, and let her 
run wild in the country a few months; that’s 
the best prescription I can offer,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“We thought of taking her to Newport or 
Long Branch,” said Mrs. Nixon. 

“No use at all; might just as well stay here,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘I mean some place where she 
can climb fences, and pick huckleberries, and live 
on bread and milk—milk that is milk, not chalk 
aud water. Haven’t you any aunt or grand- 
mother living off in the backwoods to whom 
you could send her?” 

" “Not i,” said Mrs. Nixon. “The Van Ardens 
ave New Yorkers—born and bred.” 

“But Lhave,” said Mr. Nixon. ‘There’s Aunt | 
Nabby, lives in Sunbury, where I was born and | 
brought up; and unless the place has changed | 
since I was there last, it answers the doctor’s de- | 
scription precisely. I'll write to her immediate- | 
ly, and ascertain whether it will be convenient | 
for er to receive Phoebe for a few months.” | 

The letter was sent, and in a few days came a} 
favorable reply, a painstaking, formal cpistle, | 
sizned “Abigail Nixon, by Doreas Sheen.” | 
Phoebe, whose idea of country life was a wa- | 








PHEBE'S FRIGHT. 


“You favor the Nixons,” she said, at length, | one corner, which by the feeble glimmer of the 


releasing her hold. “Well, it’s good blood. And | wax candle resembled a hearse. 


tering-place hotel, or a.villa on the Hudson, en- 
tered very readily into the proposed arrange- 
ment, and having been ,committed to the con- 
ductor’s charge, sct off on the journey with | 
bright anticipations. 

Within six miles of Sunbury she was trans- 
ferred from the cars to a stage-coach, and after 
riding an hour or two through a wild and rocky 
region, sparsely dotted with farm-houses, she 
began to wonder why they did not come in sight 
of Sunbury, and finally ventured to make the | Nixon, “and as pale as a potato-sprout. That’s 
inquiry of a fellow-passenger. : | what comes of raising children in the city! Dor- | 

“There itis upon the hill. Don’t you see?” | cas, Dorcas! Come here, Dorcas!” | 
pointing to achureh and a liberty-pole which | The mummy-like figure Phoebe had first seen | 
loomed up against the blue of the horizon. stalked into the room in answer to her call. 

On and on plodded the stage-coach, and final-| “Why didn’t you tell me Phebe was coming | 
ly stopped in front of a tall house with closed | to-day? J hate to be taken by surprise; be- | 
blinds, and ghostly poplars around it. sides, [should have put on my best cap if I’d| 

The front door was opened slowly; it might) known she was coming.” | 
have been by spectral hands, for no one was vis-| “I did tell you. You forgot,” said Doreas. | 
ible, aud the driver, letting down the step, “Forgot? I never forget anything; you know | 
helped Phoebe out, saying, “Here we are,” ina Idon’t. ’Twas you forgot. I don’t know why 
tone whose cheeriness contrasted strangely with you should try to make everybody think I’m 
the solemnity of the scene. | losing my memory,” said the old lady, angrily. 

She waited till he had taken her trunk from} Doreas took no notice of this ebullition, which 
the rack, and then followed him to the house. | made Phoebe wonder, but the truth was that she 
A tall, gaunt woman, with garments “clinging | was too much accustomed to her mistress’ ways 
like eerements,” stood bolt upright in the hall. | to be greatly moved by them. She silently left 

“You are Phoebe, I suppose?” said she, in a the room, and did not again return. 
voice which she seemed to have stolen from the} Meantime, as Mrs. Nixon appeared to be 
sterner sex, but not a muscle of her face re«| asleep, Phoebe thought she would make the ac- 
laxed, nor did she offer her hand. quaintance of a large yellow dog which lay 

“Yes. Are you Aunt Nixon?” stretched on a mat at her feet; so she patted his 

“No; you'll find your aunt in the sitting-| head, saying, “Poor doggie,” but the caress was | 
toom,” said she, and went up stairs to tell the | received with a growl, and Mrs. Nixon, who was | 
driver how to dispose of the trunk, leaving Phee- | more ‘wide awake than she seemed, said,— 
be to find the sitting-room by instinct. “Better not touch him; he doesn’t like stran- | 

She opened the door at the right hand of the} gers.” | 
hall—it was empty; then the one at the left,and| And Phoebe wondered if anybody in this house | 
there, in a straight-backed arm-chair, sat an old | did like strangers. 
Woman, as it seemed to Phoebe, the oldest} When Dorcas came to say that supper was | 
woman she had ever seen. ready, the dog rose and walked deliberately | 

She went up to her, and repeated the question | to the dining-room, where he stationed himself | 
she had asked in the hall. by Mrs. Nixon’s chair, and did not stir till the | 

“Are you Aunt Nixon?” meal was over. Then, at the word “Come,” 

“Eh? You’ll have to speak louder; I don’t | from Doreas, he disappeared, and Pheebe after- 
hear as well as I used,” she answered, raising a| ward saw him at the back door, munching a 
hearing-trumpet. platter of bones with his toothless jaws. 

“Are you Aunt Nixon?” screamcd Phoebe. And these three, the two women and the dog, 

“Tm Abigail Nixon. Who are you?” constituted this singular household. 

“m Phebe. Didn’t you expect me?” Yet to Phebe, who was an imaginative child, 

“Yes; Lexpected you, but not to-day. Dor-! it seemed as if the dead and gone Nixons must 
Cas didn’t tell me you were coming to-day. She | still haunt the long corridors and gloomy stair- 
hever docs tell me ang thing.” eases. She saidso to Mrs. Nixon, who replied,— 

Extending a trembling hand, she drew the| ‘Aye! They’re nearer to me than the living.” 
young girl toward her, and serutinized her coun-| As soon as it was fairly dark, Phoebe said she 
tenance with a closeness which was cmbarrass- | should like to go to bed, and Doreas showed her 
ing. chamber, a large room with a curtained bed in | 


how did you leave your folks? It’s a good 
while since I saw your father—not since you 
were born, I guess. You are thirteen or there- | 
abouts 2?” | 

“Twelve,” said Phoebe, the idea flitting | 
through her mind thatif her father had seen | 
his aunt more recently, he would probably have | 
hesitated about intrusting his daughter to her | 
care. 

“You are tall of your age,’’ resumed Mrs. | 








| 








| was stilllooking at her. At this rateshe was sure 


“Where do you sleep ?” asked she. 

“We sleep down stairs,” said Doreas. 

Then she was alone in this remo.2 corner of 
the hous¢; and when the last echo of Dorcas’ 
footsteps had died away, the utter silence was 
terrible. 

Oppusite the bed was a portrait, she did not 
know of whom; but it must have been taken a 
long time ago, as the dress was very old-fash- 
ioned, and the hair was tied in a queue. One 
hand rested on the hilt of a sword; then he was 
a soldier, or perhaps an English gentleman. 
Whichever way she turned, his gaze seemed to 
follow her, and even after she had put out her 
candle and got into bed, the wide-open, unwink- 
ing eyes were still fixed upon her. 

She shut her own eyes resolutely, but she could 
not resist opening them ayain to see if the portrait 


she should never go to sleep; so she rose and 
turned the picture face to the wall; as she did 
so, she fancied it assumed an angry expression. 

She told herself that it was nothing but a 
painting, and chidine herself for her folly, crept 
back to bed again. She believed she should not 
go to sleep at all, but the wearied body over- 
came the excited spirit, and with confused 
thoughts of old Mrs. Nixon, Doreas, the Gener- 
al, and the portrait flitting through her brain, 
she fell into a state of unconsciousness. 

By-and-by she dreamed tha’ ‘he original of 
the portrait stood by her bea, sword in hand, 
and threatened to take her life. 

She awoke with a start, and a voice said,— 

“It’s a pity we hadn't killed her before.” 

It was the grum voice of Dereas, and wait- 
ing to hear no more, Phoebe sprang from her 
bed, and ran screaming through the house, with 
the vague purpose of making her escape by the 
front door; but at the foot of the stairs stood 
Doreas with a lantern in her hand. 

“What is it?) What's the matter?” said she. 

“O, T heard it, heard it all, you wicked, cruel 
woman!” cricd Phoebe, but not yet in full pos- 
session of her senses. 

“Heard what, for merey’s sake?” 

“T heard you talk about killing me, and say 
it was a pity you hadn’* killed me before,” 
sobbed the terrified child. 

“Why, twas the calf!” said Dorcas, laughing 
“T’ve been to the barn to see the sick calf, and I 
was telling Mrs. Nixon about it. It was a pity 
we hadn’t killed it before it was sick, because 
we should have saved the veal, you know.” 

Then Pheebe laughed, too. 

“But I don’t understand how I could hearyou 
away up there,” said she. 





chamber is right over Mrs. Nixon’s bed-room, 
and I spoke louder than common beeause she 
hadn’t her trumpet. But you're nervous, and I 
guess I'll make.you up alittle bed in my room 
for to-night.” 
“O, no; I sha’n’t be a bit afraid now. I'm 
ashamed to think how silly I was.” 
So Phoebe returned to her room, and was fast 
asleep in about five minutes, nor did she wake 
again till the sun was making a very gay ¢cano- 
py of the curtains which had seemed so hearse- 
like the night before, and the robins were sing- 
ing gayly in the old poplars. 
Further than this I have only to state that 
Mrs. Nixon, although feeble, and childish, and 
forgetful of passing events, had » good memory 
for events long past, and the power of repro- 
ducing them for the benefit of others, so thatshe 
proved to be a very interesting companion. 

— ~-_ 

For the Companion. 

THE FRENCH TEACHER. 

By Miss Eastman. 
I shall never forget Bertha Marley’s room at 
Madam Digby’s. I[ beg you not to smile at that 


name. The Digbys came over with the Con- 
queror. Not to know that, at madam’s, was 


to know very little indeed; just as not to have 
seen Bertha Marley’s room was to be very igno- 
rant of society at the same place. 
white, white and blue everywhere. Bed, win- 
dows, mirror, all with blue hangings, veiled in 
white and bordered with dainty frills. 

“It is a little bit of heaven, blue sky and fleecy 
clouds.” 

This was the comment of one gushing guest 
whom a teacher was escorting through the 
building. To be sure the blue sky was only 
glazed cambric, the fleecy cloud was mosquito 
lace, but n'importe. Tlie effect was just as pret- 
ty and all the same; the room suited its occu- 
pant rarely. Bertha herself was all white and 
blue, with a touch of yellow sunlight thrown in 
for hair. Did she know, I used to wonder, the 
little sprite, how lovely she was, with her low 
chair and her hour-glass stand placed just in 
front of that corner niche? 

“Tf consider Bertha a reformer in her way,” 
said Katherine Dorr. “Until she 
girls’ rooms were as bare as barns. 
are trying to make them pleasanter.”’ 

Of course you'll understand now why Bertha 
Marley was the popular girl of the house, and 
why her room was the grand rendezvous. Syl- 
via Sykes had a way of spending hours there, 
although she was not at all of Bertha’s ilk. Syl- 
via’s face was sharp, but, dear me, it was noth- 
ing compared with her tongue! 

There were, I remember, several girls in Ber- 
tha’s room, after sunset, one winter evening. 
Katherine was seated on the window-ledge, with 
a book, present as to body, 8 to spirit away off 
anywhere, no one could tell where unle s one 
knew what she was reading. All at once Syl- 
via Sykes burst our,— 

“T can’t endure that 
perfectly detest her.” 

“Detest who? Me?” 

This was Mitchetla, who had come dancing 
into the room and, in default of a chair, had 
thrown herself upon the bedside. 

“No,” sputtered Sylvia; “that French madem- 
oiselle.” 

“Reason why. She snubbed you fearfully in 
‘Corinne.’ I[ like her. Mile. Nicolin never 
dared snub us. What a frightful bedstead! 
Squeak, shrick! Why, I could sleep in bedlam 
as soon. Jouncee, trounce!’ 

Mitchella proceeded to spring up and down, 
and every movement sent forth a dismal creak- 
ing from the poor bedstead. 
school bedsteads always creak. 
have. 

“Mitchella” was a sort of algebraic nickname 
for Ella Mitehell, devised by Katherine Dorr. 
Tiere isa little woodland vine, with bright red 
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cume, the 
Now they 


new mademoiselle. I 


I believe boarding- 
It’s a way they 





“That’s plain enough,” said Doreas. “Your 
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something in the sparkle of this girl’s cyes and | 


features which made the tiile a capital one. 
Now, as she flew up and down, she began to 
sing, to the creaking accompaniment of the 
bedstead,— 

“Once there was a little girl, 

And she had a little curl 

In the middle of her forehead.” 

And Bertha remarked, apropos of the French 
teacher,— 

“She doesn’t wish to be called mademoiselle.” 

“Why not, pray?” demanded Sylvia. 

This ornament of her sex was seated on one 
foot and smirked as she spoke to a smirking du- 
plicate in the mirror. 

“She says mademoiselle is a royal title.” 

“O, humbug! Who ever heard cf such a 
thing?” cried Sylvia. 

“Every one,” a deliberate voice answered, the 
voice of Katherine Dorr away behind the cur- 
tains. 

“What! Dido, are you in the flesh?” ex- 
claimed Mitchella. 

“Every one who has read Miss Pardoe’s 
‘Louis Quatorze,’ and knows about ‘The Great 
Mademoiselle.’ ” 

“I know nothing about Miss Pardew, or what- 
ever her outlandish name may be. Thank good- 
ness, I’ve something else to do in play hours be- 
sides poring over musty old books. There, Kate 
Dorr, I don’t believe you know what I’m saying 
this blessed minute.” 

Katherine had not lifted her face until now, 
but at this pert speech she gave Sylvia a straight 
glance from those great, dark cyes of hers. 

“Are you speaking to me, Miss Sykes?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I am.” 

“My name is Katherine,” with dignity. 

Sylvia went on with her gossip, and the shad- 
ows grew deeper and deeper within, as daylight 
faded without. Bertha raised the window-shades, 
and at that instant a flash of light from the gold 
and purple after-glow filled the room. It was 
at this moment that Sylvia exclaimed,— 

“Anyhow, I can’t bear a teacher who wears 
gray dresses forever, and has such sleck, old- 
fashioned hair.” 

“It’s a matter of taste, I suppose.” Katherine 
rose and closed her book. How tall she seemed 
standing there against the glow of the evening 
sky! She took a step nearer, and spoke, in those 
low, proud tones of hers, “I prefer to have a per- 
son use hairbrushes even if it is unfashionable.” 

“Pooh! Don’t everybody use hairbrushes?” 

“Do you?” 

Katherine looked at Sylvia’s tawny locks, dry, 
brash and dishevelled, 

“Of courseI do. But I like a teacher to wear 
flounces and feathers, like Miss Griggs.” 

“To teach school for the purpose of earning a 
living, and at the same to wear flounces and 
feathers is’’—a pause of emphasis—“vulgar.” 

“That’s just one of your queer notions, Kath- 
erine Dorr. You may talk about vulgarity as 
much as you please, I know that this French 
teacher, with all her gray dresses and her Qua- 
kerfied hair, is no better than she should be.” 

“O, hush up, Sylvia! We’re none of us that,’’ 
cried Mitchella, and fell to creaking her bedstead 
powerfully and singing,— 

“When she was good she was very good indeed, 

And when she was bad she was horrid.” 

But she stopped abruptly at hearing Katherine’s 
voice in subdued wrath,— 

“Miss Sykes, if you’ve things of that sort to 
say, please say them outside my room.” 

There was a fine disdain in her very step as 
she walked past Sylvia out into the hall. 

“Pooh, what a fuss!’ snapped that young 
person; but Bertha said, gently,— 

“Katherine dislikes gossip exceedingly.” 

“What if she does? Who’s she?” 

“She’s Katherine Dorr, the best scholar in 
school and the queen of girls,” answered Mitch- 
ella, sitting still, for once, in order to empha- 
size her words. 

“Well, I know something about her, any- 
how,” whispered Sylvia, mysteriously. “It’s a 
sceret, too.”” 

“How did you find it out then?” queried Ber- 
tha. 

“O, [found it out! Trust me.” 

“Yes, trust you. My friends,” cried Mitchel- 
la, and as she spoke she set all the imprisoned 
creakings of the bedstead free,— 

“Shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats’— 
“my friends, this is the voice of the Digby ora- 
cle. Listen! There is an animal of slender 
body, sharp features and pinkish eyes. It loves 
to crawl in low, dark places. It delves into se- 
erets and mysteyies. The voice of the oracle” 
(creak, squeak, shriek). ‘My friends, it is not 
a nice creature. It is the ferret. Sisters, the 
oracle speaks a parable. Verbum sep.,” and, 
with a wild flourish of her arms in the air, 


Mitehella sprang to the floor, and in an instant 
was twirling her thumbs meekly at Bertha’s feet. 

Sylvia declined to see the application of the 
“parable” to herself, and, not to be defrauded 
of her pet tidbit of gossip, she asked, in a hushed 
voice,— 

“I say, girls, did you ever think that Kate 
Dorr had colored blood in her veins?” 

“What color?” 

“Black, of course; and, Mitchella, you can 
laugh as much as you please, but I know that 
her mother was a slave.” 

“T think you are a slanderer!” and for once 
Bertha Marley’s sweet face looked angry. 

“Y’d as soon believe that your mother was a 
gorilla,” cried Ella, shaking “the ferret” by her 
lean shoulder. 

“No, dear; Sylvia has spoken the truth.” 

O, how they all started! It was Katherine’s 
voice. In the dusk she had entered unnoticed. 
Now there was silence. Even Sylvia could not 
think of anything to say. Katherine’s tones 
were calm. They had in them a certain lofty 
pity as she added,— 

“Yes, my poor mother was a quadroon and a 
slave.” 

They stood there in the dark. They could 
hear the beating of cach other’s heart. That 
instant a beam from the rising moon flashed 
into the room and touched Katherine’s pale 
and beautiful face. Then a bell struck in the 
regions down stairs somewhere, and Sylvia re- 
marked,— 

“At last the creature found a tongue,”’— 

“Come on, girls! It’s the night to claim lost 
articles; I’ve missed a glove.” 

“One moment, Miss Sykes!” Kate Dorr 
“fixed her with her glittering eye” as she was 
darting away. “In telling the secrets of others, 
be careful that your own life holds no darker 
mystery than that of sins wrought before you 
were born. Go!” 

Katherine took a step backward and held wide 
the door, while the other, like some whipped an- 
imal, blushing and humiliated, crept through. 

“Come, little women,” and Katherine, smiling, 
gave a hand to each of her friends. 

“Dearie,” whispered Bertha, “I love you bet- 
ter than ever;” and Mitchella, pinching the arm 
she had taken, declared in a whisper which was 
all interjections, “You’re just as magnificent as 
you can be!” 

The two girls wanted to say something con- 
solatory. They could think of nothing else, 
and, under the circumstances, I doubt that they 
could have done better. 

It was not long after that time that Katherine 
and Mitchella were one night among the score 
of pupils who were huddled about Miss Griggs, 
in the lower hall, to claim lost articles. Oncea 
week the lost-article closet was opened, and this 
teacher advertised each item, the owner appeared, 
proved property, and took possession. On this 
evening Mitchella whispered to Kathcrine,— 

“Pray, look at that bracelet. What can it be? 
I never saw anything like it before.” 

“Indeed, nor any one here,” answered Kath- 
erine; “they are rubies. How beautiful!” 

A plain setting, but stones so large, and with 
such.fire burning in their crimson hearts that, 
as Ella said, “Why, they would almost give 
light in a dark room!” Flashing, flaming in 
the gas-light as Miss Griggs turned them over 
and over on her fingers, and the lookers-on 
were nearly dumb with admiration. ‘Does no 
one claim it? Some guest, probably, has lost 
it,” said that teacher, presently. She had put 
the bracelet upon her own wrist for safe-keep- 
ing, when there was a sudden movement in the 
crowd. 

“The bracelet is my own. 
me, please, Miss Griggs.”’ 

“Yours?” 

Possibly Miss Griggs may be pardoned for 
pausing. The claimant was the little French 
teacher, who wore gray dresses and the plainest 
of hats. Miss Griggs looked a protest. Miss 
Lacy (for that was the French teacher’s name) 
looked a demand. There was a contrast here; 
the one teacher was arrayed in a pea-green al- 
paca, flounced to the throat, and set off with 
red ribbons; the other in her quiet serge gown. 
But Miss Griggs read something in those up- 
raised eyes which caused her to resign the brace- 
let. 

“O, my treasure!” exclaimed Miss Lacy, if 
that can be called an exclamation which was an 
eager whisper. Thus speaking, the little lady 
slipped the jewelled circlet on her arm, locked it 
with a tiny key which hung from her chain, 
drew down the close sleeve and hastened away. 

“Did you see her kiss it?” asked Bertha. 

“Yes, and there were tears in her eyes,” an- 
swered Mitchella. While Katherine remarked,— 

“Miss Lacy has a sad, sweet face. I think she 


You will give it 
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Meanwhile the French teacher hurried to her 
room, put on her cloak and hat, drew her veil 
closely over her face, and went out. As she 
closed the front door and stepped into the street 
a woman rose up from out the shadews, and 
came to her side. 

“I am late, to-night, Babeth,” spoke Miss 
Lacy. 

“Yes, my lady,” was the low answer, “I was 
afraid madam was ill.” 

“O, no, my good Bab, I am well 
Louis?” 

“Well and hearty. Ilefthim asleep, and lit- 
tle Janet sitting by him.”” And so, talking soft- 
ly, but walking fast, the lady and the servant 
threaded the streets of the town, and entered a 
small but tidy house in a modest locality. The 
former flew up stairs, and ran along the halls 
until she reached a chamber on the third floor. 
Babeth unfastened the door, and the lady 
stepped quickly into a small room where a 
beautiful child lay asleep. 

“O, my darling!” cried the French teacher, 
and bowing her head on the pillow, she burst 
into tears. 

There came an*evening when Miss Lacy was 
followed as she walked. Two dark figures 
pressed stealthily on behind Babeth and her 
mistress, and only turned back after seeing them 
atthe door of their house. Farther the spies 
could not go. But how little is enough for the 
gossip to build upon! In the room of Mitchella, 
a day later, Sylvia Sykes made a remark to the 
effect that she had come into possession of facts 
that made it certain that the French teacher 
was, to say the least, a ‘‘very dark and suspi- 
cious character”; to which the former young 
lady expressed her own opinion by indignantly 
rising and leaving her informant in anything 
but a self-satisfied mood. A 

There never was such another teacher as Miss 
Lacy, I believe. Quiet little lady that she was, 
speaking so low that one had need to be still 
and listen, she became, nevertheless, the central 
force in Madam Digby’s school. Wild girls, 
heedless girls, were not long in finding that rude 
manners were not for an instant to be tolerated 
in the French class room. There was something 
in that clear eye, before which the stoutest 
quailed. Before the year’s end the gossips had 
ceased to inquire who Miss Lacy was, and were 
lost in admiration of what she was. She utterly 
rejected all proffers of social attention. 

“It was too good,” said Mitchella, “when Mrs. 
Gov. Arles called. You haven’t heard? Let me 
tell you, then. You know Mrs. Arles saw Miss 
Lucy at church? I heard my Lady Lofty spoke 
of her as having ‘a high-bred, Parisian face.’ 
So she arrayed herself in her pontificals and 
came next day tocall. Never called on one of 
madam’s teachers in her mortal life before, you 
know. And Miss Griggs rushes up stairs, de- 
voured with envy because it isn’t she, and out 
of breath with haste to communicate the news 
of the great honor; and what do you think? 
Little Miss Lacy made her a bow, and said, 
‘Miss Griggs is very kind, but she will please 
say to the lady that Miss Lacy receives no visit- 
ors.’ It is on record that Miss Griggs waxed 
faint. Such audacity! Miss Lacy failed to com- 
prehend, she was sure. So she proceeded to ex- 
plain. It was Mrs. Arles—Mrs. Gov. Arles; and 
she had an income of a hundred dollars, in her 
own right, every day of her life! And all Miss 
Griggs got for her pains, was another bow and 
‘I think itis Miss Griggs who fails to compre- 
hend. Shall I call a servant to take my mes- 
sage?” And the next Griggsy knew, the door 
was shut. The message went, and Mrs. Arles 
went. I suppose she drove home, singing to 
herself,— 


How is 


“ ‘The king ef France, with fifty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then—marched down again.’” 

The grand denouement came on the morning 
of anniversary day. Time, ten o’clock; place, 
the great hall, trimmed with flowers, and filled 
with pupils and visitors, all waiting. The teach- 
ers on the platform; Miss Lacy in a modest 
white dress; the whole “faculty” in their robes 
of state. 

“Do you know,” whispers Mitchella to Ber- 
tha, “something’s about to happen. There’s a 
real, live nobleman coming with Madam Digby. 
They say he has been nearly drowned in a sea of 
troubles,—O, no end of romance in his history, 
you know,—and Miss Griggs has had that corn- 
colored barege—look at her there, radiant as a 
full moon!—on purpose to console him. Don’t 
you hope she—won’t?” 

There was along silence. Then Bertha felt 
her shoulder pinched vigorously, as her gay 
neighbor whispered,— 

“Ah, dear, look! Isn’t hesplendid? The real 
Prince Charming! Let us hope he may fall in 
love with every mother’s child of us, and elope 





has had sorrow in her life.” 
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——. 
Mrs. Digby, serene in sweeping sables, lie Qt. 
tire having crape piled on at every salient Point 
advanced slowly up the hall, followed bya tall 
gentleman in uniform, and showing a gear on 
his pale, melancholy face. 
“Look at Miss Griggs, Bertha, and, 0, what 
ails dear Miss Lacy? Why, she has fainteg! 
There was a little cry, then the French; teacher 
turned white, stretched her hands toward the 
stranger, and would have fallen had hye Not 
sprung upon the platform and raised her jy his 
arms. No one spoke or screamed; but fifty 
girls rose on their hundred fect to see; then lift 
ed themselves on the tips of one thousand tos 
to see more. 
“What does this mean?” sternly inquired g 
stout female in yellow barege, and having an 
artificial sun-flower (was it a rose? I beg its 
pardon,—and hers) in her hair. 
“It means,” replied Madam Digby, wiping her 
eyes, for the gentleman had borne the unco. 
scious teacher to the air, and, bending over her, 
was whispering soft words, of which “Cher 
Therese” were all the most luminous French 
scholars could understand. “It means that Miss 
Lacy’s husband was not dead, as she supposed.” 
Miss Griggs returned to her chair, but her 
face was sad. Some one had injured her feel. 
ings through that which was dearest to them, 
There was a rent in the corn-colored bareve, and 
the sun-fl—— rose was trampled under feet, 
“Now I suppose,” said Sylvia, “she'll give 
Kate Dorr nothing less than a service of plate; 
they’ve been so intimate.” 

No, Sylvia, nothing less, but something mor, 
a home. 





te 
For the Companion. 
SWIFT’S COMET. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

There was great excitement in Cross Creek vil- 
lage, on the evening of June 18th, and with rea. 
son. News had come to Mrs. Swift that her 
husband would return from the East that night. 
Nor was this one of his ordinary returns from 
buying goods, important as those events were 
to his towns-people. For to Cross Creek, as to 
most inland villages of its size, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and the other seaboard villages, were 
called, en masse, “the East,’’ and “over the 
mountains,” and held in their awe-struck belief 
to be an epitome of all the learning, fashion, 
brilliancy and wickedness in social life of the 
country. 

When Swift and Joe Bond made their annual 
visits, therefore, to this far-off, mysterious re 
gion for dry goods, glass-ware and medicines, 
a halo of interest lingered around them for days 
after their return. Every scrap of information 
they could give was eagerly welcomed and be 
lieved, though at other times Swift, at least, was 
not held to be infallible as Gospel in his narra 
tions. 

But this had been an expedition of a different 
kind. A month ago, the Cross Creck Banner 
had announced in leaded type, how “deeply we 
were pained to learn that our distinguished fel- 
low-citizen, William Swift, Esq., had just re 
ceivéd information of the decease of his natural 
uncle, residing during his lifetime east of the 
mountains.” 

In the next week’s issue the Banner stated 
that it “was assured that all our fellow-towns- 
men would rejoice with us to learn that William 
Swift, Esq., had, by the decease of a relative, 
fallen heir to aconsiderable sum, and hoped that 
this fortunate circumstance might not induce 
that gentleman to seek any wider sphere of ac 
tion than Cross Creek would afford.” 

A little lower down the announcement was 
made that “Mr. Swift had thought it expedient 
to make a journey East, in order to be present 
at the reading of the will of his relative.” 

Half of Cross Creek was present at the door 
of the “Farmers’ Rest,’’ to see Swift off, for this 
was before the opening of the railroad. Bets 
ran high that day, and during the two weeks of 
his absence, as to the amount of his fortune, 
which was estimated at every value, from halls 
million down to “one of Swift’s fish-stories.” 

At last authentic news came. What property 
the dead man had been possessed of, he had left 
to other relatives; no money to Swift. 

“But,” so the letter to his wife stated, “the 
deceased has been noted for a habit of accumu 
lating curiosities of great value and variety, 
usually of a scientific character. Two of these, 
of immense value, have been bequeathed to me. 
One is a telescope, the other an organ. I will 
bring both with me on my return. 

“An organ!” exclaimed Dr. Potter, when the 
news was proclaimed in Mace’s grocery store. 
“What use could a private individual makeof 
an organ? Such a thing was never heard 
No doubt Bro. Swift will be willing to dispose of 





with the aggregate. 0, look at him!” 


it reasonably to the new church.” 
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At which Dea. Price declared lhe would no 
Jonger sit in his pew, if his cars were to be pro- 
faned by the tinkling and piping of any such 
new-fangled folly. 

Dr. Potter answered sharply, and the discus- 
sion waxed hot and fierce on the religious view 
of the question, until Judge Plumer suggested 
that possibly Bro. Swift might present the or- 
gan to the church. The chances of this, and 
pow the getting it for nothing would make it 
proper to take it, occupied them for the rest of 
the evening. 

Swift had arrived at last. So had the organ; 
go had the telescope. 

Alas for the hopes of the church people! The 
organ was not one fitted for sacred music. It 
was a queer-built affair, which was wound up 
like a music-box, with cymbals, kettle-drum, 
triangles and bells attached, many of which 
were cracked, and all out of tune. It playeda 
dozen set airs and “pieces,” among which were 
the “Battle of Prague” and the “Dead March 
jn Saul.” Swift set it up in his parlor, and 
ground at it during the whole of two days, to 
the unmeasured delight of the town, when it 
occurred to Dr. Potter that, by charging a few 
pence for admission, a sum might be raised for 
the benefit of the Sunday school. After that, 
Jack Plumer stood at the door and received five 
cents from all comers, by which means, in fact, 
the new Sunday school library was purchased. 

But the telescope was another matter. 

“What wonders of science,” said the Banner, 
“may not be developed to the minds of our 
youth by this boon!” 

It was st ed in, Mace’s grocery, and the news 
was carried heine to every fireside that the tel- 
escope surpassed, or at least equalled in size the 
famous one of Lord Ross, by means of which 
somany planets had been discovered. 

Now nobody in Cross Creck knew anything of 
astronomy, itis true; but the general idea was 
that all that was needed was to set up the in- 
strument, and turn it skyward, whereupon the 
glories of the celestial world would be revealed 
to them. . 

Swift, assisted by everybody, put a wooden 
framework, or scaffolding, at the top of Hobbs’ 
Hill, covered by a movable roof. 

It was no easy matter to adjust the telescope 
and place it properly; but at last the work was 
completed. 

Asolemn committee was appointed of Judge 
Plumer, Dr. Potter, and Swift lifinself, to make 


the first investigation of how matters were go- | 


ing on in the upper world. 

“Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Plumer to her husband, 
“you may discover a comet or something, fa- 
ther.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. Swift, shaking 
her head. “Do you want us all destroyed? 
Comets bring war, and are dangerous in them- 
selves, too.” 

“{ don’t suppose they really do produce war,” 
said Mrs. Plumer, ‘‘and I confess I should like to 
have you go down to posterity, Zachariah, as the 
author of the ‘Plumer Comet.’ ” 

“Not author, my dear.” 

But the judge was too much weighted down 
with the solemn occasion to explain further, or 
even to eat the batter-cakes with which his plate 
was filled. Putting on his hat with an air of 
portentous gravity, he repaired to the observa- 
tory, as the shed was named. 

A crowd of boys surrounded it, and blocked up 
the way to the door, which the judge locked 
carefully behind him, and then ascended the 
Steps to the platform, where the doctor and Swift 
were waiting. 

“T really feel,” said Swift, polishing the glass 
with a bit of leather, “the solemnity of a relig- 
ious meeting on this occasion.” 

“Se do I. Who knows what revelations may 
be made to the world from our action to-night? 
Bro. Potter do you be first to look.” 


Dr. Potter looked long and in silence; then 


came Swift, and then Judge Plumer; but all 
they saw was a dark, steely-blue surface, with | the peasant reader. 


twinkling points. 
“Which cannot be stars,” interposed Swift, 


“the stars being discovered to be worlds, by the | ly trodden by the foot of the stranger, I should hes- 


means of this very instrument.” 


It was in vain, however, that they shifted the 
telescope from side to side; still the same blue, 
More or less dark, with glittering points, noth- 


ing more. 
Suddenly Swift gave a cry. 
“What is this? Is it a comet?” 
“What? Where? How?” 
The two men struggled for his place. 


“This certainly is a strange mystery,” rising, 


With awe-struck face. ‘Look for yourselves.” 


What they saw was, briefly, a square of in- 
tense licht, of a dull yellowish color, about three 


said the judge, with a gasp for breath. “I have 
never read nor heard of such a discovery be- 
fore!’ 
A profound silence followed. Each man took 
his turn again in staring at the supernatural 
spectacle, which became horrible simply from 
its inexplicableness. 
No solution of the mystery could be given. 
They parted with a deep sense of their respon- 
sibility that night, at a late hour, holding each 
other solemnly bound to keep the secret. 
Each man told his wife. By the next night 
the whole village knew it, or guessed it, rather, 
in some garbled shape or other. 
That night the telescope revealed only a gray 
darkness until the hour of ten, when, with an 
electric flash, the square of light appeared again. 
“Tt continued,” said the Banner, “open to 
view for the space of two hours and twenty min- 
utes, and then suddenly was darkened.” 
For the Banner, which was issued Thursday 
morning, had obtained an accurate account of 
the affair, which it headed,— 
“Startling Discoveries in the Celestial Regions 
made in Cross Creek! ! Developments in As- 
tronomy of Tremendous Importance! ! !’” 
“There can be no doubt,” said the report, 
“that our fellow-citizens are on the verge of a 
great discovery in Nature’s laws, which will 
alarm and shock a listening world into atten- 
tion. We await further investigations with im- 
patience.” 
That night the committee of three admitted 
from the mass of assembled citizens certain 
others of note and dignity, to share in their ob- 
servations. 
“But not in the fame of the discovery,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Swift. “It was Mr. Swift saw it 
first, and it’s his spy-glass, so it’s Swift’s Com- 
et.”” 
“But it’s no comet, woman,” said old Seth 
Plumlee. “As nigh asI can understand, it’s a 
gate into the heavens.” 
“Then it’s Swift’s Gate.” 
Meantime the solemn conclave repaired to the 
shed, headed by Dea. Simms. The deacon was 
chosen as “having a fine literary taste,” and 
being, therefore, no doubt, a proficient in star- 
ry lore. He sat down at the telescope, casting 
a glance first at the waiting committee around 
him, and then at the anxious, locked-out crowd 
without. 
Then he looked. There was the square of yel- 
low light. It was undoubtedly an openimg cut 
into the midnight darkness. 
“Into the heaven of heavens, I have presumed, 
And drawn empyreal air,” 
he quoted solemnly, rising. 
An awe fell upon the little group. 
Swift sat down 
“The appearance is the same as heretofore.” 
Then Judge Plumer took the place. 
Ne sat in silence a few minutes, when sudden- 
ly the blood rushed to his face. 
“There is an appearance in the light—a fig- 
ure! It grows distinct.” 
“Ts it a celestial visitant? 
stammered Dea. Simms. 
But the judge stared on, speechless and pale. 
At last he rose, leaning his hands on the tele- 
scope. 
“Gentlemen, it is a boy with a fiddle, and we 
have been looking in the window of Mrs. Green’s 
boarding-house!”” 
Soon after Swift disposed of the telescope toa 
travelling showman. It went cheap, but he could 
not bear the everlasting joke about “Swift's 
Comet.” 


I mean an angel?” 
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A VISIT TO THE MUMMY CROCO- 
DI ° 

In an age when more, perhaps, than in any previ- 
ous one men “spend their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or hear some new thing,” the very 
name of Egypt palls upon the wearied ear. Its pal- 
aces and tombs, its pyramids and temples, its rain- 
less skies, its sourceless river unaided by a tributary 
stream, are become merest commonplaces even to 
So that were it not that what I 
have lately visited in the land of the Pharaohs lay 
beyond the valley of the Nile, among solitudes rare- 


itate to add to the oft-repeated tale. 

On sailing up the river, under shadow of the 
mountain-ranges that on either hand hem in its wa- 
ters, our dreamy twilight was se often beguiled by 
natives with wild accounts of crocodiles, and of the 
crocodile mummy-pits in Upper Egypt, that I was 
ever on the lookout for the one, and impatient to 
visit the other. 


an immense number ef crocodiles, which were re- 
garded as sacred in Upper Egypt in ancient times. 

Our party decided to visit the mummy-pits. Pass- 
ing over the mountains, we came toa scene of wild 
desolation, stopping at some rude villages for re- 





feet in diameter. 


“It appears to be an opening into the sky!’ | In half an hour from the last villages, we reached 


the sacred relics. 


These mummy-pits or caves contain the remains of 


a slope, central to this desolation, clothed with gold- 
en sand, and as smooth and bare, save for stones re- 
sembling bomb-shells scattered about, as an arena 
swept fora festival. In the middle we found the de- 
bris of ancient cordage and charred mummies. 
These were gathered about a triangular-mouthed pit, 
five feet broad at the base by two yards long at the 
apex, and ten feet deep, which our guide declared to 
be the only entrance to the caves. 

“And what mean all these charred remnants?” I 
asked. 

“O,” he replied, ‘‘some of the wise men who late- 
ly accompanied the pasha in his progress up the 
country, visited the caves, as you are now doing, 
and, on coming out, finding the air sharp and keen, 
they made a huge bonfire of the once holy mum- 
mies of men and beasts to keep life within them, and 
the rest they threw in fragments away.” 

At the bottom of this pit was a hole only large 
enough apparently for a weasel, through which we 
must torture our way. 

Before commencing operations our first inquiry 
was for lights. Hamed’s business always was to pro- 
vide candles for such expeditions, which it was al- 
ways Hamed’s infirmity to forget. So it happened 
on this expedition. Instead of an unusual supply 
for an extraordinary occasion, we had only the rem- 
nants of a few farthing rushlights. The question 
then arose, Shall we hazard our way with these into 
the bowels of the earth, or abandon our enterprise? 
Hoping against hope, and enjoining upon improvi- 
dent Arabs providence and y, we decided to 
proceed. Forthwith stripping ourselves of our out- 
ward gear, we lowered ourselves into the pit. 

It was difficult so to crumple our bodies up as, pros- 
trate and feet foremost, to squeeze ourselves into 
the weasel-aperture. In this posture for twenty feet 
we struggled our way through a tunnel not more 
than two feet high and one and a half broad, to reach 
a grotto, where, to our great relief, we could rise on 
our knees. 

Here we lighted our ‘‘brief candles,” and set our- 
selves to the real business of our expedition. This 
we had no sooner done, than our further entrance 
was disputed by the only living denizens of these 
gloomy regions. 

Clouds of bats, dropping from the roof and walls 
around, rushed bewildered against us, terrified in 
their passage to the open air. Our lights were extin- 
guished in a trice, and ourselves thrown into no 
small consternation. In vain we battled with the 
filthy monsters. Swarm followed on swarm, regard- 
less of our cries, and clinging to our bodies witha 
harpy grip. We threw ourselves down, our faces to 
the earth, in patient endurance, till the last flutter- 
ing wings rallied us from our surprise, and left us 
masters of the situation and of ourselves. 
Relighting our candles, and giving the word “ Del- 
wukte”’ (Now, then), to which our gnides boldly re- 
sponded, ‘“Hadez” (All right), we started afresh, 
each following his guide, the Copt happily in the 





n. 
_— our former posture, we writhed again 
our way through a similar tunnel, to find ourselves 
in another grotto higher and more spacious than the 
last. It was a grateful relief to our cramped and 
bruised bodies, for on account of the narrowness of 
these ges, and 'y position in forcing our 
way through them, our heads and faces came into 
frequent contact with the rugged surface beneath us 
or the sharp splinters above. Added to this, the in- 
creasing temperature of the place, as we advanced, 
and the atrocious odor of ammonia, made our labor 
one of such positive suffering, that had I been alone 
I would have made back at once for the outer world. 





Directed and encouraged by him, we cleared what 


| Seemed an impassable gulf, to find ourselves still 


prisoners of hope; for to reach our ultima Thule, 
we had again to throw ourselves upon our breasts 
and crush our bodies through passages as difficult 
and tortuous as before. 

The rugged face of the rock became now padded 
soft with layers of crocodile fragments, which the 
sacrilegious hands of former visitants had strewn on 
their passage out. The great charnel-house of the 
crocodile world could not now be distant. One ef- 
fort more brought us upon several chambers, and at 
last into one long narrow cavern, where we had re- 
ward for all our toil, as we crawled over the ever-in- 
creasing bodies of the crocodile dead. 

There they lay, heaps upon heaps, layer piled over 
layer, from what depth we knew not upwards till 
flush with the roof. Each layer, where body was sepa- 
rated from body by palm-stems, was thickly and care- 
fully covered with palm-leaves, somewhat faded, in- 
deed, but otherwise as fresh as though plucked but 
yesterday from groves which formed, as now, the 
glory of the worshipped river. 

The sight, startling in itself, is almost overpower- 
ing when you ask, How had all these monster heaps, 
from the little tadpole of a day to the huge patri- 
arch of three hundred (?) years, been gathered, and 
in such order, into this pathless world of unbroken 
night? What spirit of evil ranged them in this cav- 
ernous abyss of darkness side by side, the head of 
one to the tail of another, every chink and interval 
filled up with reptile-bundles in order due, in strange 
economy of space? For bundles of little crocodiles, 
eight or ten inches long, each swathed as carefully 
as the largest, are disposed in such intervals. Where 
was the entrance to the shrine devoted to these sym- 
bols of the god? On questions such as these reigns 
Egyptian darkness, deep as that which brooded 
around us—a darkness then felt the more, because 
broken only by the faint glimmer of our expiring 
light. 

My sight grew hazy, and breathing more difficult, 
The feeble light, which I held aloft, flickered omi- 
nously. I felt I must abandon these crocodile cata- 
combs, and I turned my steps hastily toward the up- 
per air. 





+> — 
For the Companion. 

BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE. 
Many of you do not know, perhaps, that the 
famous story of Bluebeard, which has so filled 
you with terror and strange interest, is founded 
on the character and conduct of a real person- 
age. 
There really existed, many centuries avo, a fe- 
rocious, crucl old lord, whose treatment of his 
wives and ogre-like tyranny to all around him, 
gave origin to the thrilling story; indeed, the 
story was so nearly true, that this old lord 
was actually called “Bluebeard” by his neigh- 
hors, so blue-black was his long and stubby 
beard. 
He lived, as @ have told you, long, long ago, 
in the old days when barons were fierce and des- 
potic, and shut their wives and daughters up in 
dark dungeons or high castle casements, and 
thought little more of ordering a score of peas- 
ants off to instant execution than of eating 
their breakfasts. 
He was arich old fellow, and lived in great 
pomp and luxury, and had several castles scat- 





In this way, sometimes on our breasts, sometimes 
on all fours, stifled with dust, suffocated with heat, 
and sick with stygian odors, we labored on, till in 
half an hour we emerged into a hall, if I may so 
call a chaos of shivered rock, where we could stand 
erect. 

‘This chamber, between thirty and forty feet in 
height, and a hundred perhaps in circumference, 


and bristling crags, would, under other circum- 


our struggles, was to us the very paradise of rest. 


it would quench their glimmcr, 


while I was almost fainting from suffocation, 


reckless. 


hl. A fath 1 





which arched over us, and circled round in charred Duval. 


stances, have imaged to our minds the entrance to saat - 4 
the shades; but now, as we sat down to breathe from | ®d it is that which I am about to describe to 


The rest of a few minutes, however, made us see : : : 
our position in the true light of the pervading dark- banks of a lovely little river, about two miles 
ness—a darkness so intense as that we held aloft our| from the quaint old city of Nantes, which was 
feeble lights to survey the scene, it seemed as though | formerly the capital of the dukes of Brittany. 


The heat and effluvia had, at the same time, be- 
come so oppressive, that I confess I began to fear 
life and light would go out tegether. Before reach- 
ing this spot, the atmésphere had begun to tell so se- 
riously upon me that I could hear my heart beat, 


The Copt at this critical juncture roused us by 
starting to his feet, and urging us onward. His ex- 
ample quickened us to immediate action. Our fur-| which, just on the outskirts of Nantes, spans 
ther progress, however, seemed for some minutes im- | across the river Erdre, you find yourself at first 
P chasm, to judge by our) on a broad sheet of water, with quaint, white- 
lights, yawned before us. The Copt, however, kept 
our courage up by continual assurances that he had 
discovered the tokens by which he had on former 
occasions shaped his course. Suddenly he descend- 
freshment, and for further direction to the places of | ed out of sight, and suddenly we saw him reappear 


tered about the country, whither princes and 
dukes used to go and visit him, and take share 
in his hunting-parties in the willwoods round 
about. 

It was in France, far from Paris, in the remote 
province of Brittany, that his castles were situ- 
ated, and his real name was one which is still 
to be found in these secluded regions, the Sieur 
The lapse of time has caused all his fine 
castles to wholly disappear, with one exception, 


you. 
Sieur Duval had his favorite residence on the 


Here he was, near. town, and might ride in on 
one of his high-tempered chargers whenever he 
listed, to join the revel of the dukes or go a 
wife-hunting. 

It was at this castle that his cruelties to his un- 
happy spouses are supposed to have occurred; 


From this hall we penetrated into fantastic grot-| and it was from Nantes that the brother of his 
tos and gloomy recesses, to return to the same| last wife is supposed to have ridden in hot haste, 
point—a bewildering intricacy without end, where, 
guideless and once astray, you were lost forever. 
The air, too, had become now 80 charged with nitro- 
gen, that we felt powerless to move, and the tension | 
on mind and body was such as to render us almost 


to rescue his wretched sister, and make an end 
of the odious old tyrant. 


beautiful spot wherein to dwell. I will describe 
it to you and what there is left of his now ru- 
ined castle. 

Taking a row-boat by the high, old bridge, 


washed stone houses and huts, their roofs cov- 
ered with red brick tiles, and occasionally more 
handsome mansions, with lawns and gardens 
extending te the river-bank. Here you will ob- 





springing up the further side with a gurgling how 





in his throat, which he intended for “Hurrah!” 


1| serve a row of eurious flat boats with roofs, 
| but open on all sides, lining both banks of the 


Bluebeard could not have chosen a more ~ 
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stream. In these are a number of hard-fea- | 
tured, dark-skinned women, of all ages, wash- | 
ing clothes. They lean over the boat-sides, and 
serub the shirts and handkerchiefs in the water, 
then withdraw them, lay them smoothly on some 
flat boards, like a table, and taking a flat ham- 
mer, pound upon them vigorously. 

Presently you get past these, if you row vig- 
orously, and come to pretty bends in the river, 
and find yourself beyond the thickly settled 
part, amidst pleasant rural fields, with some 
wealthy merchant’s mansion raising its towers | 
above the green trees. ‘ 

After a while you approach a bright little vil- | 
laze, all of whose houses form a single street | 
just along the banks of the river. Here you dis- | 
embark, and pass along the village strect, across 
a rickety bridge which spans a little inlet from 
the stream, and so out into the country, and | 
through paths in the woods, thickly grown with 
brush and wild flowers. 





Presently, soon after 
you have got out of sight of the village, you as- 
cend a gentle hill, and suddenly come upon an 
old, old house, with its wooden ribs appearing, 
crossing each other, through the stone walls, and 
a roof that Jooks as if about to fall in upon the 
people who inhabit it. 

Just beyond this, deeply imbedded in shrubs, 
brush, thickly grown ivies and other vines, and 
moss, is all that is left of Bluebeard’s castle. 
The walls are still there, dividing off the apart- 
ments. You can imagine the rooms, and the 
tower which arose above the tall trees which 
here cluster on the river-bank. And you may 
fancy, asyou stand among the beautiful ruins, 
that you are on the very spot where the room 
used to be which Bluebeard forbade his last wife 
to enter. 

Here is the portal, now crumbled and almost 
covered with moss and ivy, where the old tyrant 
came in and out; there, the wall where the last 
of his poor victims sat, looking out and staring 
her eyes to see her brother coming; beyond, the 
spot where Blue Beard was struck down, and 
received his deserts. It seems too beautiful a 
place for so remorseless an ogre; and as one 
looks out upon the lovely scene where his tear- 
ful spouses mourned their lot, one cannot help 
thinking how happy they might have been in 
such a charming retreat, had they enjoyed it 
with loving husbands and happy homes. 
GEORGE M Tow _e. 


HYPNOTISM. 

Hypnotism is derived from the Greek word 
hupnos, meaning sleep, and is applied to that 
state resembling sleep and inv@Wing a partial 
loss of the force of the will which is sometimes 
produced in men when they gaze intently on a 
fixed object for a longer or shorter period. This 
state has also been termed nesmerism, somnam- 
bulism and animal magnetism; but Mr. Baird, 
of Scotland, introduced (in 1841) the term hyp- 
notism, as more exactly descriptive of the condi- 
tion, and not involving any explanation of how 
it is caused. 

It is curious that the same state, apparently, 
may be produced in other animals as in man. 





| 





Prof. Czermak, of Leipzig, was informed by a 
friend that crabs were susceptible of marmnetic | 
influences. After passes had been made gently 
- over their backs with the hand, they might be 

balanced on their heads, and would remain in 

this awkward position, with their tails in the 

air, far longer than a Chinese tumbler could. 
The professor was doubtful about the magnet- | 
ism, and determined to make the experiment | 
himself. On doing so he found that the strok- | 
ing or passes might be dispensed with. ‘The | 
crab, in spite of his struggles at first, might be | 
made to stand on his head without them, and | 
when onee brought into this predicament, | 
seemed for some time quite resigned to his per- | 
pendicular fate. But there might be a magnet- | 
ic influence proceeding from his hands. So the | 








touching it with his fingers, and afterward by a! 
wooden and glass stick. The result was, how- 
ever, the same. 


a | ) 


ti, 


Many persons have heard of hens, shy and | 
wild, which were caught and held only with dif- | 
ficulty, which would, nevertheless, remain quite | 
motionless in one position, if a chalk line were | 
drawn prolonged from the beak or in a cross di- 
rection from each eye. A learned Jesuit, Atha- | 
nasius Kircher, in a book published at Rome, in | 
1646, speaks of this, and calls it an experiment | 
on the fowl’s imagination (experimentura de im- 
aginatione gallinw). This writer tied the hen’s 
feet while he drew the chalk line or lines. Prof. | 
Czermak, however, discovered that the chalk | 
was entirely unnecessary, therefore the hen did | 
not take the white lines for strings by which she | 
was tied. He did not even tie her feet, but plac- | 
ing her on the ground or on a table, stretched | 
the neck to its full length and pressed her beak 
downward. He found that hens thus treated 
would remain motionless sometimes as long as | 
fifteen minutes, and could hardly be made to | 
stir by any disturbance. They might even be | 
rolled over on their backs, in which case the 
neck and beak would preserve the same relative 
position as before. He succeeded in bringing | 
ducks, geese, turkeys, as well as hens, and even 
one wild swan into this state of stupidity or loss | 
of will; but he found that new subjects were | 
more susceptible than those which had been | 
tried before. | 

The only explanation that seems to offer itself | 
is, that by the stretching of the neck and pres- | 
sure on it, some temporary change was produced | 
on the brain and spinal marrow, whieh wore “off | 
after a while. Further experiments will, doubt- | 
less, throw more light on this interesting and’) 
important subject. 





+r 
LOCAL MEANINGS OF WORDS 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

There are many interesting and instructive 
things about words which dictionaries do not | 
and cannot always make plain. There is -often 
a local meaning attached to words, which in 
their widest acceptance does not belong to them. | 

The different of the same words 
North and South is an interesting and not an 
unimportant study. We give a few prominent 
examples, 

Likely and ugly, applied in so many places to 
character and disposition, refer, in the South, to 
looks and features. <A likely girl means a good- 
looking one; an ugly child a homely one. 

Hall is used in the South in its English sense, | 
to denote a living or sitting-room; rarely a pas- 





meanings 


| sage through the house. 


Bucket is applied to almost every vessel, wood 
or tin, which in the North is called a pail; the 
latter name being given to a kind of wooden pig- | 
gin with one stave long enough for a handle. | 

Evening is used for afternoon. } 

Stout for large; fleshy instead of for strong. | 

Physic, synonymous with medicine, is used in 
that sense, and is applied to laudanum, quinine, | 
and such remedies, just as Madily and correctly | 
as to catharties. 

To open a window is to open the blinds, not | 
to raise the sash. 

Sour milk is sour, but not curdled; then it hee 
comes clabber; lobbered milk [ heard it called | 
in the West. 

The puneent root, sweet-flag, here has the Bi- 
ble name, calamus. 

A boil, or other inflamed sore, zoes by the gen- 
eral term, rising. 

That expressive word, chores, the word sliver, | 
a little splinter, and emptyings, for a kind of 
yeast, are unknown here. 

Lovers of peanuts may be surprised to hear 
they are not known by that name in many see- 
tions where they are raised; pindars, goobers, | 
ground-nuts and ground-peas, all claiming that 


delicious dainty or its relatives. | 


To the final letter of names ending in a, like 


professor brought the erab into the unnatural | Carolina, is given a sonnd more like ain laree, | 


position first by a thread tied to his tail without | than the flat y, “Car’liny,” heard in some pla-| fax to the necessity of making his title good. 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, — 


ces. The brogue of Southerners is not a flat, | Herein opened the career of George Washington 


nasal one, and some educated Englishmen, in 


their travels, have declared it the sweetest one | 


they ever heard. 
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which hardened his muscles and “tougheng 
his manhood” for the leadership of the Reyoly, 
tion. Lord Fairfax could have advanced his fy, 


A settlement means any part of a place or} vorite interests in almost any Channel; by 
plantation where there is a residence and a fam- | with prudent foresight he engaged the boy Who, 


ily living. 
Howdy is as common a salutation as how do 
you do; and to send howdy to a friend is equiv- 


| alent to sending regards and inquiries of health. 


Of course these are but few among very nu- 
merous examples, which are interesting alike to 
the traveller and the philologist. 

Sen aa 


WITH THEE, 
Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee; 
airer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness I am with thee. 





Alone with thee—amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born; 
Alone with thee—in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 
As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 
So in the stillness thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 
When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to thee in prayer; 
Sweet the repose, beneath thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find thee there. 
So shall it be at last on that bright morning 
When the soul waketh, and the shadows flee; 
O, in that hour, fairer than daylight’s dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with thee. 
H. B. Stowe. 
A 


LORD FAIRFAX. 

There are many interesting reminiscences con- 
nected with the life of this nobleman whose 
name to this day is highly respected among the 
aristocratic families of the “Old Dominion,” yet 
few are aware of the untoward circumstances 
which threw him upon our shores. 

In his youth Lord Fairfax was a gentleman of 
fashion in the highest circles of London society, 
with no greater ambition than to sip the sweets 
of life, and be considered a wit. As he grew 
older he had literary aspirations which tended 
to greatly increase his reputation. Yetwe know 
nothing of his productions, although it is a mat- 
ter of history that he was engaged in literary la- 
bors with Addison, and was a firm friend of 
Stecie. 

When he was about thirty years old, the lady 
to whom he was affianced, and upon whom he 
had expended a small fortune in expensive wed- 
ding-presents, rejected him on the eve of mar- 
riage and accepted a wealthier suitor. This ter- 
rible blow produced a great change in his dispo- 
sition and habits, transforming the gay, social 
man into a disappointed recluse. 

About the same time he was extremely morti- 
fied at the loss of some of the Fairfax property 
in England, which had been entailed; and thus 
weighed down by disappointment and wounded 
pride, he resolved to retire from the scenes and 
associations which had now become distaste- 
fulto him. After a final settlement of his af- 
fairs in England, he embarked in the year 1750 
for his far-away possessions in America. These 
unvisited estates he held in right of his mother, 


| the daughter of Lord Culpepper, who received 


this land-grant in Virginia, from Charles IT., as 
early as the year 1664. 
The house of “Belvoir,” to which Lord Fair- 


| fax came, and which was occupied by his cous- 


in, Sir William Fairfax, who had the manage- 
ment of his property, stood upon the Potomac 
River, a few miles below Mount Vernon; and it 


|} was here the intimacy between this nobleman 


and George Washington, then a boy of sixteen, 
commenced. Lawrence Washington, the elder 
brother of George, had married a daughter of 
Sir William Fairfax, which tended to throw the 
sorrowful man and bright, intelligent boy inti- 
mately together as relatives, and afforded Lord 
Fairfax abundant opportunity to read the great 
possibilities in the character of his young favor- 
ite. He influenced the lad by his disereet exam- 
ple and judicious advice to such a degree, that 
to him, probably more than to any other per- 


| son, do we owe the development of those great 


characteristics Which ultimately made him a rul- 
cr among men, the father of this great country. 

The possessions of Lord Fairfax covered an 
immense area of land, spreading far beyond the 
Blue Ridge, comprising mostly the beautiful val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, which had never been 
surveved, and which had become the prey of 
“squatters,” who even then considered that 
property-holders had no rights they were bound 
to respect, and who had planted themselves up- 
on some of the most beautiful, fertile sites in 
the vallev. Their andacity aroused Lord Fair- 


| although only eighteen, thoroughly understoo 


surveying, to undertake the difficult, and jg 
those days perilous, commission of Mapping 
out his possessions. Young Washington yp. 
mained three years in this occupation, for which 
he received as high asa doubloon and some. 
times six pistoles (xbout twenty dollars) a day, 

After completing his commission Washineton 
returned to Lord Fairfax, whom he so delighie 
by his glowing accounts of the Shenandoah Vy. 
ley, that he at once removed beyond the Blue 
Ridge, and built a house known as “Greenway, 
Court,” which is the usual home of the pioneer 
settler—a log cabin. A fine mansion was subse 
uuently built near the present village of Mil. 
wood; but in the humble cabin, surrounded by 
his dogs, Lord Fairfax spent the remainder of 
his life. 

The Indians dearly loved this beautiful hunt. 
ing-ground, and gave it the sweetest, most mu. 
sical name in their language, Shenandoah, the 
“Daughter of the Stars.” Its wild, picturesque 
beauty was then at its height, undisturbed by 
the tread of civilization. 

After spending thirty years in this lovely re. 
gion, assiduously devoting himself to his duties 
as a landed proprietor, Lord Fairfax passed 
away in 1781, after the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. His work was finished. He had 
been a humble instrumentin the hands of an 
inscrutable Providence in forming, in a very 
great measure, the character of the great leader 
who overthrew the dominion of Great Britain in 
America, and he lived to see the fruition of his 
labor. Realizing that his life’s work was done, 
when he heard of that last great decisive victo- 
ry, he calmly said, “It ix time for me to die.” 

The body of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Baron of 
Cameron, the sixth of the name, lies in the little 
Episcopal church at Winchester, Va., the ground 
of which he gave to the church. 





THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

A Vienna correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing picture of the appearance of the streets of 
the city on thegala day appointed for the open 
ing of the Exposition: 

The nobility were all in court-dress, and that 
in Austria means something more than a stran- 
ger can easily picture in mind. I never imag: 
ined that gentlemen could bedeck themselves as 
the people of rank appeared on the morning of 
that day. 

The Hungarian court-dress was the gayest. 
One count wore a full suit of crimson cloth, cov- 
ered with gold ornaments—cbains, medals and 
buttons, while on his shoulder was thrown a 
white cloak trimmed with fur. Another was in 
blue, with diamond-studded chains about his 
neck and a massive sword at his side. Over the 
blue he wore a coat of red velvet, trimmed with 
fur. Still another had a full suit of purple vel 
vet, which was equally magnificent. 

The military mingled in the crowd in the full 
Drilliancy of their dress, bedecked and bejew- 
elled from head to foot. One young officer drove 
up in an elegant Clarence, with four richly ca 
parisoned horses, and handed out his lady, who 
seemed a mass of jewels and gauze as she float 
ed past us. 

A continuous procession of these lords, dukes, 
admirals, generals and foreign ministers moved 
toward the palace from nine o’clock till eleven. 
Then came the royal party in state carriages 
drawn by six horses each, with postilions snd 
footmen in heavy boots, and cocked hats, and 
yellow and white trimmings. The Emperor and 
Empress were bowing in all directions to the 
crowd, who shouted “Long live the King!” 
They are both very fine appearing, and are yet 
quite young. They seem to be greatly loved and 
respected by the people. Vienna has hardly 
witnessed so brilliant a spectacle since the old 
fetes in the best days of the Hapsburg. 

LITERATURE IN SPAIN. 

Spain is so poor and weak a kingdom in our 
day that many forget it was once the most pow 
erful government in Europe. Edueation has 
been neglected so generally that brilliant au 
thors or large libraries are not looked for. But 
it has had the honor of containing the largest 
private library in the world. The Marquis of 
Morante has just died, from the effects of 2 fall 
from his library ladder. He was Rector of the 
University of Madrid, and having a fine literary 
taste and agreat fortune, he collected an it 
mense library, numbering over 120,000 veiumes. 





Many of the works are of great value and & 
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tremely rare, having been obtained from the fin- 
est collections in Europe, The library is now to 
be sold, and its treasures will be scattered to all 
parts of the world. 


+> 
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CHARLES GOLDSMITH’S VISIT TO 
OLIVER, 

Oliver Goldsmith was very poor, and lived in a 
miserable make-shift sort of a way long after he had 
begun to acquire literary fame. His old friends in 
Jreland, receiving accounts of his literary success 
and of the distinguished acquaintances that he was 
making, supposed that his pockets were well sup- 
plied with money and that he was living in luxury. 
His younger brother, Charles, thought it would be 


an agreeable thing to go to London, and to see Oli- | 


yer clothed in purple and fine linen, surrounded by 
the wits of the age. So the poor fellow set his face 
Londonward full of airy dreams and lofty expecta- 
tions. He was taken to his brother’s wretched lodg- 
ings, and a glance at the place revealed the truth. 

“Why,” said he, “brother Oliver, I thought you 
were rich. Is this the way a poet lives in London?” 

“All in good time, my dear boy,” said the poet, 
with great good humor. “TI shall be richer by-and- 
by. Addison, let me tell you, wrote his poem of the 
“Campaign,” in a garretin the Haymarket, three sto- 
ries high, and you see I have not come to that yet, 
for I have only got to the second story.” 

So Charles perceived, but the second story of a 
tumble-down building in the Haymarket not prov- 


ing his ideal of Parnassus, he made a very short tar- | 


ry, not wishing for a share in that sort of fame. 
—— -_— 
DR. BEECHER AS POLICEMAN, 

Lyman Beecher did all his work thoroughly. His 
whole soul went into everything he attempted to 
do. There was no half-heartedness or shirkings 
about him. 

He served one night, when in college, as a self-ap- 
pointed policeman. He was wakened by a noise at 
his window, and rubbing his eyes, saw his clothes 
disappearing through a broken pane. The next mo- 
ment he was out of the window, in his night-dress, 
in full chase. After a long chase, with much doub- 
ling and turning, he caught the rogue and took him 
by the collar. He attempted to strike, but Beecher 
pushed him over, and choked him till he begged for 
mercy. He then fumbled in his pocket for a knife, 
but Beecher took it away and marched him to the 
college-room and ordered him to lie on the floor till 
morning. If the rogue stirred, the order came 
promptly, “Lie still, sir.” 

In the morning Beecher was shockingly mortified 
at the uncertainty of justice, for the judge let the 
rogue go, because in the night-chase he had once 
been lost sight of round a corner. Beecher conclud- 


ed it wouldn’t pay for him to turn policeman { 





+o — -- --—- -— 
PLATINUM MONEY. 

The idea of a platinum coinage continues to be tlie 
subject of discussion among the scientists of Europe. 
No other metal, not even gold or silver, possesses in 
itself so many of the qualities desirable in coin. It 
would be proof against forgery on account of its ex- 
ceeding great weight; its scarcity gives it intrinsic 
value, and its surpassing firmness and durability fit 
it admirably for the wear of constantuse. It has al- 
ready been largely used for medals in France, and 
successful experiments have been made for convert- 
ingitinto coin. In Russia it was actually used for 
coin previous to 1845, when it was discontinued (de- 
monetized) by imperial order. This was done be- 
cause then the ready methods of working and refin- 
ing the metal were not well understood. But that 
objection now no longer exists. Platinum, no doubt, 
possesses superior if not supreme advantages over all 
other metals usedas hard money. As dear as gold, 
and much heavier, (the heaviest of all metals) its 
extreme hardness would alone recommend it for this 
use, for it will no more take a bruise than the finest 
steel, 

panne ne eS See 
SUPPLY OF INDIA-RUBBER. 

India-rubber is put to an infinite variety of uses, 
and the demand for it is increasing rapidly every 
year. But the supply promises to be inexhaustible. 
Each tree tapped yields about three table-spoonfuls 
of the gum a day, and one tree will last about twen- 
ty years. There are immense tracts of land covered 
only with these trees. On one tract, thirty miles 
long by eight wide, forty-three thousand were found 
by actual count. The landholder fortunate enough 
to own one of these immense groves has a mine of 
wealth; and the natives are beginning to plant them 


in large numbers, in anticipation of the future de- 
mand. 


~2> 





A FORTUNE FROM CHEMISTRY. 
It used to be said of a famous English geologist 
that he could tell, by night, in what part of England 
he was, by simply tasting the soil. A little chemi- 


cal knowledge of soils helped a peddler to a great 
fortune. 


I remember three years ago telling of the great 
Larderel fortune. Iltis a pretty story, and by abridg- 
ing will bear repeating. The founder of the fami- 
y Was a peddler, grandfather of the young count 
and contessina, who are matching with illegitimate 
Toyalists and descendants of the families that count 

kK their centuries of distinction. One day the 
Peddler took off his pack under the trees in Marem- 
Ma Woods, and spread out his bread and meat for 
the noon-day meal. While eating he fell asleep, 
a his bread and meat rolled down on the earth, 
i hen he awakened he ype it up and began eat- 

Og. The first mouthful was so bitter that he conld 
oy Swallow it. He found the cause was the earth 

Which it had rolled. He was an intelligent fel- 


| low, and his hobby was chemistry. He had a friend | 
}at Leghorn who was a druggist, and with whom he! 
| had studied out many a chemical secret. So the 
| taste of the earth set his mind to work. He gath- 
| ered a portion of the earth and put it in his pack. 
| When he tramped back to Leghorn he and his apoth- 
| ecary friend examined the earth and found his sus- 
| picions verified—the earth was full of soda and 
| borax. The peddler took his savings and quietly 
| bought the waste land in the Maremma forest, set 
| up his manufactories, and made a princely fortune. 
In one of the galleries of the splendid Larderel pal- 
aces at Leghorn isa huge borax coronet, placed on a 
| high gilt pedestal. Now the grandchildren of the 
| clever old peddler who sold matches, tobacco, bran- 
| dy, ete., are mating with the descendants of Mediois, 
| Salviatis and Savoy dukes. 








sl iim 
| THE IRISH WIDOW’S MESSAGE TO HER 
SON IN AMERICA, 
| Remember, Denis, all I bade you say; 

Tell him we're well and happy—thank the Lord; 
But of our troubles. since he went away, 

You'll mind, Avick, and never say a word. 

| Of cares and troubles, sure, we’ve all our share, 
| The finest summer isn't always fair. 


| 
| 
| 


Be sure you tell him how the neighbors came 
| And cut the corn, and stored it in the barn; 
*Twould be as well to mention them by name— 
at Murphy, Ned M’Cabe and James M’Carn, 
And big ‘Tim Daly, from behind the hill; 
| Butsay,agra, O, say I missed him still. 


| They came with ready hands our toil to share,— 
"Twas then I missed him most—my own right 
hand; 
I felt, although kind hearts were round me there, 
The kindest heart beatin a foreign land. 
| Strong hand! brave heart! O, severed far from me 
By many a weary league of shore and sea. 


| And tell him she was With us—he’ll know who. 
Mavonrneen, hasn't she the winsome eyes! 
| The darkest, deepest, brightest, bouniest blue 
I ever saw, except in summer skies. 
And such black hair!—it is the blackest hair 
That ever rippled o'er a neck so fair. 


| Tell him old Pincher fretted many a day, 

| And moped, poor brute, ’twas well he didn’t die; 
| Crouched by the roadside, how he watched the way, 
| And sniffed the travellers as they passed him by— 
| Hail, rain or sunshine, sure, ’twas all the same, 

| He listened for the foot that never came. 


Give him my blessing— morning, noon and night, 
Tell him my prayers are offered for his good, 
That he may keep his Maker still in sight 
And firmly stand, as his brave fathers stood, 
| True to his name, his country and his God, 
Faithful at home, and steadfast still abroad. 


———_—_+or---_--+ 


HOW TIiGE TOOK THE HINT. 


A farmer in Walpole, N. H., had a dog—one of 
those half pointer, half setter good-for-nothings that 
“set”? on the floor at dinner-time and point at the 
table. 


One day, after due deliberation, the farmer deter- 
mined to commit canicide. 

He accordingly procured a suitable strap, and, 
calling his faithful dog, proceeded to a stream of 
water not far distant, and, tinding a pool of suflicient 
depth, fastened a stone cf suitable size on one endof 
his strap, and commenced adjusting the other end 
round the dog. Poor Tige, perhaps remembering 
the fate of his juvenile sisters, or maybe inheriting 
natural hydrophobia, and al-o concluding there was 
a tide in the affairs of dogs as well as men, when 
taken at the flood, began to exhibit unmistakable 
signs of uneasiness, and before the strap could be se- 
curely fastened, he made a last desperate effort and 
escaped. He did not stop for ceremonious Iéave- 
taking, but took a bee-line due east over the hills, 
The celerity of the dog’s movements made such an 
impression on the risibles of the farmer that whist- 
ling was wholly out of the question. Notwithstand- 
ing his master called long and loud for him in 
endearing tones, the dog never looked behind so 
long as he was in sight. 

Weeks and months rolled on, but no tidings from 
the dog. About two years after he left, when his 
master was returning from Keene on the Surry road, 
he met his old dog with a new master. He spoke to 
the dog, calling him by his old name, but Tige would 
not even look at him. 


oe <or is 
EPISCOPALIANS. 

“Are there any Episcopalians in this vicinity, 
madam ?”’ asked a tall, thin stranger of Mrs. Arte- 
mus, as she stood in the open door, in answer to his 
knock. 

“Any which?” 

“Episcopalians.” 

Now if Mrs. Artemus had a failing, it was that she 
never would admit that she could possibly be igno- 
rant of anything. She always knew all about any 
subject mentioned. So she answered,— 

“Episcopalians! Wal, we don’t exactly know, My 
John—he’s my son—he see something out in the 
corn-field yesterday. He didn’t really know what it 
was, but I told him I guessed it was a chipmunk. 
But now you speak on’t I'll bet it was an Episker- 
palium. And my next neighbor, Farmer Hawkins, 
he said he shot at somethin’ that same day that John 
see this strange critter, and Farmer Hawkins he 
thought it was some wild critter that had got out of 
some menagerie somewhere. Anyhow, I think that’s 
aEpiscopaling, too. Bethey bigger’nachipmunk?” 

“You misunderstand me, madam.” 

“Wal, you needn't feel oneasy. Ef there’s any 
Piscomaliums in this here neighborhood, you can 
jest make up your mind that they'll get shot! We 
air too feelin’ a community to let things run at large 
which mout destroy and devour somebody. Come 
in, won't ye?” 

“No, ma'am. How far is it to the nearest town?”’ 

“About six miles. Have you got any friends. there? 
Cos if you have, I know a’most everybody in town. 
You’re a minister, I take it?” 

“Tam, madam.” 

“Air you Baptist, or what?” 

“No, ma’am; [ am E—a—well, one of the old 
school. Good-morning, ma’am.”. | 

~- Hm 
CHILD’S FUNERAL IN ECUADOR, 


There is scarcely any one custom in which the in- 
habitants of various nations differ more than in their 
way of conducting funerals, even where the religious 
faith may be similar. In all parts of South America 
the customs of the higher classes resemble those of 
European nations; but such is not the case with the 
greater portion of the population, which consists 
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or convent the suit of embroidered silk clothes in 
which the statue of some saint or angel is robed on 
state occasions, as well as such other ornaments as 
they can obtain. In these they trick out the poor 
little corpse, and placing it on a chair, also hired for 
the occasion, carry it in a sitting — about the 
village or town in a procession, before taking it to 
the burial-ground, 

Here the gaudy tinsel is taken off, to be returned 
to its owners, and‘the body, wrapped only in a cot- 
ton cloth, not always or often a clean one, is laid 
carelessly ina shallow grave. Sometimesa few hasty 
words are mumbled over its remains, but generally 
nothing is said. After interment a large, lighted 
candle is stuck at the head and another at the foot 
of the newly made mound. If the parents or other 
relatives can afford it, these are replaced with fresh 
ones for several succeeding Sundays. — Christian 
Weekly, 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


We have as yet no libraries in America that will 
compare in magnitude with those of the Old World. 
The Library of Paris contains 2,000,000 volumes; 
that of the British Museum, nearly 1,000,000 vol- 
umes; that of Munich, 800,000; and the Vatican Li- 
brary at Rome, 300,000. 

There is no library in the United States that con- 
tains over 200,000 volumes. The Astor Library, of 
New York, has 142,000 volumes, and the New York 
Mercantile Library, 140,000. The Boston Public Li- 
brary, next to the largest of any in this country, 
and one of the most valuable, has 192,000 volumes. 

The largest library in this country is the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. We find the follow- 
ing notice of its growth and popularity in the De- 
cember number of Harper’s Magazine: 


The library of Congress is beginning to assume 
national proportions, and is rapidly gaining on the 
government libraries at Paris and at London, while 
it is made more practically useful than any other 
great library in the world by the annual issue of a 
printed catalogue of its accessions. With this cata- 
logue—arranged alphabetically by authors and again 
by subjects—it is an easy task for the frequenters of 
the library to obtain books on any subject desired, 
especially when they can obtain the further aid of 
the accomplished librarian and his willing assist- 
ants. The practical result is shown by the register 
of books taken from the library by those enjoying 
that privilege. Fifteen years ago not more than 
three out of five Congressmen used the library; now 
nine out of ten take out books, some having over a 
hundred volumes during a session. Nor can any 
one visit the library at any time when its doors are 
open without finding from ten to fifty citizens seat- 
ed at the reading-tables, where all can peruse such 
books as they may request to have brought to them 
from the shelves. The library is thus thrown open to 
any one and every one, without any formality of ad- 
mission or any restriction, except that slight bar-- 
riers exclude the visitors from the book-shelves. and 
prevent them from taking down the books without 
the knowledge of the attendants. 
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SCHOOL-LIFE AND EYESIGHT, 


In a communication to the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
Prof. Liebreith describes the injuries to the eye inci- 
dent téschool-life, pointing out their causes, and 
the means to be adopted to avoid them. ‘The 
changes in the functions of the visual organ, devel- 
oped under the influence of school-life, are three in 
number: First, decrease of the range of vision; sec- 
ond, decrease of the acuteness of vision; third, de- 
crease of the endurance of vision. 

Decrease of the range, short-sightedness (myopia), 
ix developed almost exclusively during school-life— 
rarely afterward, and very rarely before that time. 
There is often an inherited predisposition to become 
short-sighted, and this is developed during school- 
life, more or less, according to certain external con- 
ditions. Itis a common notion that short-sighted 
eyes are the most durable. This is founded on the 
fact that such eyes can see near objects distinctly 
without the aid of glasses, at an age when normal 
eyes require the assistance of convex lenses. But 
this is no proof of their durability. On the contrary, 
a high degree of short-sightedness is a diseased con- 
dition, cansed by anatomical changes in the mem- 
branes of the eye, which involve a greater tendency 
to serious complication than the normal eye. Short- 
sightedness exerts an injurious influence on the gen- 
eral health by inducing the habit of stooping; and, 
froma national point of view, its increase is to be 
considered a serious evil. 

In order to prevent these evils, the light must be 
sufficiently strong and fall on the table from the left- 
hand side, and, as far as possible, from above. The 
children ought to sit straight, and not have the 
book nearer to the eye than ten inches at least. Be- 
sides this, the book ought to be raised 208 for writ- 
ing, and about 40° for reading. 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF SOMNAMBU- 
LISM, 


Some friends visited La Fontaine one evening, and 
found him asleep. While talking with his wife, La 
Fontaine entered in his nightcap, without shoes or 
stockings, just as he had risen from his bed. His 
eyes were half open, but he evidently saw no. object. 
He crossed the dining-room where the party were 
sitting, went into a closet or cabinet that served him 
for a study, and shut himself up in the dark. Some 
time after he came out, rubbing his hands and testi- 
fying much satisfaction, but still asleep; he then 
went through the dining-room, quite unconscious of 
the presence of any one, and retired to bed. His 
wife and friends were very curious.to know what he 
had been about in the da They all went into his 
stndy, and found there a fable newly written, the ink 
being still wet, which brought conviction that he 
had written and composed it during hisdream. The 
admirers of this most original author may wish to 
know which fable was composed under these extraor- 
dinary circumstances. It is one that is replete with 
the most graceful and touching language; it is that 
which unites the utmost grace of expression language 
is capable of; in a word, it is the celebrated fable of 
“The Two Pigeons.”’— Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter. 
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A PRroFEseor of theology, in explaining to a class 
of female students the theory according to which 
the body is renewed every seven years, said, ‘Thus, 
Miss B.,in seven years, you will, in reality, be no 
longer Miss B.’”” 

“‘L really hope I sha’n’t,” demurely responded the 
young lady, casting down her eyes. 











either of unmixed Indians or of half breeds. 


In Ecuador these ae people bury their children 
after a very curious fashion. 


| For a small sum of money they hire from a church 


“T AM SPEAKING,” said along-winded orator, “for 
| the benefit of posterity.” 


t *,* F 
“Yes,” said one of his hearers, ‘and if you keep on | dress, B. Bb. RUSSELL, Publisher, 54 Cornhill, Boston. 
” mA. 


much longer, your audience will be here. 
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WEBSTER’S PATEN 


Burton? WORKER 


Patented June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand ean 
work without it. Loeal and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed ina neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, With ssuuple of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, seit by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING €O., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this, 32—4t 
































ANY ONE HAVING U. S. SECURITIES, 
+" BR. R. Bonds or Stocks of any Kind to sell, will find it 
to their advantage to write to us, as we give the highest 
market rates for the same. 
We also do a general Broking business, buying and sell- 
ing Gold, Stocks and Bonds on commission. 
SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 
sbranch House, Chelsea, Mass. 


Lock Box 587. 31—4t 


$15 50 


FROM 


50 Little Chromos,.... 
5 Bundles Straws.......... 
20 Sheets Scrap-Book Pictu 









5 8 by 10 Photographiss........ as 1 25 
& 5 00 35 Caid: Photographs... 75 
we © ee OOO <csrncccnaeceasse 1 75 


A smart boy can sell the lot in one da 
page Catalogue (zives full partic wars), 6e 
2leowtft 


Samples and oy 
. Agents wanted, 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


C6 SH 
ihermgy 
Degsro¥ CC 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 








These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar ~ 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Ilave been made and sold since 1828, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Piwaos are ssill regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “Ll consider » Chickering 
Pigno superior to any mode in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third Larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manutactory in the world and is mm every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work, Messrs. ¢ Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnsiruments are 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the *ONE-Prick SysTeM,” 
free trom ail discounts and cominissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the very Best and VERY CHEAPEST 
“IRST-CLASS PIANOS now oflered. 












We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest. instruments of 
their class manufacture nd second only to the Grand 
Piano, tor which thes sa good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 FE. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 





STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
Rubber Friction Ring Attached. 


Agents wanted ev rywhere. 
etc., frce for lc. 
nington, Vt. 


Samples, terms, 
H. ‘1. CUSHMAN, North Ben- 
30eow Lf 








FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 


The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation, Just the thing for 
Fine Visiting and Professional Cards. Send 3-cent amp 
for circular and specimens of its work. WILSON & CO., 
Printers, 2 Bedford Street, Boston. 33—4t 














PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albuns and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
etc. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
Broadway, New York. 24—13t 


WARDS INK 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 

\ ANTED AGENTS,—Worthy the snecval notice 
of old and experienced canvassers. Those celebra- 

ted steel-line Engravings, viz., ‘*Cole’s Voyae of Life,” 




















Four beautiful pictures, representing CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, 
MANHOOD, and OLD AGE: now offered by canvassers for 
the first time. Price reduced to suit the masses; nothing 
like it ever offered to the American public, Extraordina- 
| ry terms and inducements. “ull particulars free. Ad- 


33—4t 
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TO A PRAYERLESS BED. 

Not to a prayerless bed 

Compose thy weary limbs to rest; 

For they alone are blest 

With balmy sleep 

Whom angels keep. 

Lay not thy head 

Upon a prayerless bed, 

For who can tel!, when sleep thine eye shall close, | 

That earthly joys or woes 

To thee may ere return? 

Le vigilant, my soul, 

Slumber control, 

Lay not thy head 

Upon a prayerless bed. 

MARGARET MERCER, 
= - +o — —_ 
SINGING HELEN. 
“TI never would be weary, 
Nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sorrow, 
Nor ever feel a fear, 
There right before my Saviour, 
So glorious and so bright, 
I'd wake the sweetest music 
And praise Him day and night.” 

Nearer and nearer came the childish notes, 
floating up through the early morning air into 
my open window, till the last two lines were so 
clear and Joyous that I thought the little singer 
was already making “sweetest music.” So I 
laid down my book and listened, and at last 
looked out to see who itcould be. Up and down 
the street I turned my eyes, but noone was in 
sight, except a little, wee girl just under my 
window. I did not see her face, but her clothes 
—well, I know more than one who would be un- 
happy if she had to wear such a faded old dress. 
On her arm was a basket so heavy that it drew 
her little shoulder almost out of place to carry it. 

But hark! she it was, for the same clear voice 
began again: 

“This world is full of trouble 
And trial, too, they say, 
But L will follow Jesus 
All the way.” 
and by that time she was too far away for me to 
catch the words, though I heard the music even 
after she was out of sight. 

That was early this morning. Since then I 
have learned something about this little girl. 
Iler mother is a washerwoman and very poor, 
and Helen goes back and forth with the clothes, 
glad, her mother says, that she can do that 
much to help the work along. 

“But why do you sing, on the way?” I asked. 

“Why, the basket never seems so heavy when 
I'm singing, and the walk isn’t half so long, but 
then I don’t always sing out loud, itis most as 
good to sing to myself.” 

“What do you mean by singing to yourself?” 
I said. 

“Why, just thinking over the words, because 
mother says it sometimes troubles folks to have 
a little girl singing all the time.” 

Perhaps her mother was right, though I am 
glad she sang out loud this morning, for she not 
only made her basket lighter, but I have been 
happier all day thinking of the sweet words she 
sang. Happier, because I have thought that 
even hard work and old clothes cannot make 
children unhappy when they can sing in their 
hearts,— 

“But L will follow Jesus 
All the way.” 
THE MISSIONARY AND THE 
POW WOW. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago there 
lived in the vicinity of the place now known as 
the pleasant old town of New Milford, Conn., 
an Indian sachem named Raumaug, 





Hlis principal residence was situated in a pic- 
turesque place on the border of the farest, near 
the Falls of the Housatonic. Raumaug pos- 
sessed 2 poctic nature; he loved the woods, the 
fields, the rivers and the waterfalls for the poetry 
that was in them; his soul was overawed by the 
sublimities of the thunder-gust, and was lifted 
up in rapture atthe outbreaking of the sunshine. 

His palace was a marvellous specimen of rus- 
tic beauty, and exhibited the perfection of Indian 
culture and art. It was constructed of a frame 
of poles, fantastically arranged, and of colored 
bark, fashioned with unusual care. The smooth 
side of the bark was turned inwards, and was 
embellished with pictures of birds, fishes and 
insects. These pictures had been executed by 
an Indian artist of great reputation, whom the 


ja remarkable fishing-place, especially in spring 
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waterfall from a great distance, for the express | 
purpose of adorning his home. 

The Falls of the Housatonic, with their mur- | 
murous music and airy beauty, were held among | 
the choice gifts of the Great Spirit, by the Ind- 
ian race. The rapid descent of the water made 


time, when the lamprey eels came swarming up 
the river, to be arrested and thrown into shoal 
water by the cascade. Long after the natives 
had sold to the English the greater part of their 
territory around New Milford, they kept in res- 
ervation the lovely waterfall and its adjacent 
hunting-grounds, 
Rey. Daniel Boardman was ordained in 1716 
the first minister of New Milford. He at once 
became acquainted with Raumaug, and was 
deeply impressed with ‘‘the great virtues and 
eminent abilities” of the romantic Indian chief- 
tain. He speaks of him as the most powerful 
sachem that ever reigned in Connecticut. He 
sought his society, which had a peculiar charm, 
and he labored with true Christian zeal to in- 
struct him in the truths of the Christian relig- 
ion. 
At last Raumaug, now old and enervated, fell 
sick, and it became evident that he would short- 
ly die. Mr. Boardman attended him faithfully 
in these melancholy days, and made every effort 
to direct his mind to Jesus as the Saviour of 
mankind. 
One day the good sachem, with a sad but se- 
rene countenance, said,— 
“Boardman, I am failing now; I want you to 
pray for me.” 
The faithful minister received the request joy- 
fully, and kneeling beside him, he began to offer 
a most earnest and sympathetic prayer. 
Now Raumaug’s wife was greatly attached to 
the Indian religion, and placed great confidence 
in the efficacy of its rites and ceremonies. When 
she knew, therefore, that the sachem had desired 
Christian prayers, she was greatly disturbed, 
and she sent immediately for an Indian pow- 
wow. 
A powwow was a sort of an Indian doctor or 
priest, who visited the sick, and who hoped, by 
jumping, dancing, leaping into the air, bellow- 
ing and making horrible faces, to frighten even 
the devil hitself, and thus relieve the patient. 
Just as good Mr. Boardman had become much 
absorbed in prayer, he heard behind him a sud- 
den outburst of noise that seemed scarcely hu- 
man, But he was a man of solid cast, avd not 
easily disconcerted, and he elevated his voice 
above the howling and continued his prayer. 
The voice behind him begun to bellow, and the 
terrible stranger commenced leaping about, now 
and then uttering a shriek that would have 
shattered a weak man’s nerves. The good min- 
ister gave his voice another elevation, and con- 
tinued his petition as before. The prodigious 
noise made by the two enthusiasts drew to the 
place a great number of Indians, who became 
much excited, regarding the scene as a sort of 
contest of vocal strength. The powwow made 
the greater noise for a time, but what with leap- 
ing, and bounding, and howling, and scream- 
ing, he became exhausted, and finding that he 
could go no further, he took to his heels, cover- 
ing his retreat by one tremendous yell, and nev- 
er stopping until he reached the waters of the 
Housatonic, where he sought a cool bath to re- 
cuperate his expended energy. 
Mr. Boardman declared that, to the best of his 
belief, he himself prayed three hours. HH. B. 
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SINGULAR SLEEPERS. 

The ability of some persons to sleep in the 
midst of tumult is generally owing to their long 
familiarity. with it, which has rendered it incapa- 
ble of disturbing them. Quite a history of odd 
sleepers might be written without including the 
fabulous ones. 


An engineer has been known to fall asleep 
within a boiler while his fellows were beating 
on the outside with their ponderous hammers; 
and the repose of a miller is not incommoded 
by the noise of his mill. Sound ceases to bea 
stimulus to such men, and what would have 
proved an inexpressible annoyance to others, is 
to them altogether unheeded. 

It is common for carriers to sleep on horse- 
back, and coachmen on their coaches. During 
the battle of the Nile some boys were so exhaust- 
ed that they fell asleep on the deck amid the 
deafening thunder of that terrible engagement. 

In a letter communicated to Sir John Sinclair, 
by John Gordon, of Swiny, Caithness, mention 
is made of a person named James Mackay, of 
Sherry, who died in Strathnaver, in the year 
1797, aged ninety-one; he only slept on an aver- 
age four hours in the twenty-four, and was a 
remarkably healthy man. The celebrated French 
Gen. Pichegru informed Sir Richard Blane that 
during his whole year’s campaign he had not 
above one hour’s sleep in twenty-four. Mac- 
nish knew a lady who never slept above an hour 
at atime, and the whole period of whose sleep 
did notexceed three or four hours in the twenty- 





! urt-loving sachem had brought to the beautiful 


length of time is possessed by some individuals. 


| successive weeks; and with many others more 


The faculty for remaining asleep a great 


Such was the case with Quinn, the celebrated 
player, who could sleep for twenty-four hours 
successively; with Elizabeth Orvin, who spent 
three-fourths of her time in sleep; with Eliza- 
beth Perkins, who slept a week ora fortnight 
at a time; Mary Lyall, who did the same for 


or less remarkable. In Bowyer’s “Life of Beattie” 
a curious anecdote is related of Dr. Reid, viz., 
that he could take as much food and immedi- 
ately afterward as much sleep as were sufficient 
for two days. The celebrated Gen. Elliott never 
slept more than four hours out of the twenty- 
four. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WICKED OWL. 
An owl once lived in a hollow oak— 

A hermit old and gray— 

You’d never doubt from his solemn face 
But he counted his beads all day. 


When other birds frolicked, and danced, and sung, 
He sat in his hollow tree,— 

He never came out to look at the sun, 

Such an odd old fellow was he. 


But when robin and lark had gone to bed, 
And the hens to roost on their pole, 

With robbers, and bats, and other bad things, 
Mr. Owl came out of his hole. 


He stole the little birds out of their nests— 

He burrowed for moles and mice— 

And if long-legged grasshopper came in his way, 
He gobbled him up in a trice. 


From the top of the barn, ‘“‘Tu hoot, tu hoo— 
Tu hoot, tu hoo,” called the owl; 

He screamed so loud that he waked the cocks, 
And the dogs began to howl. 


He roused the sleepers out of their beds— 
Wide open the windows flew, 

And night-capped heads popped out to hear 
This horrible ‘‘Hoot, tu hoo!” 


And oft the farmers and farmers’ boys, 
Pursued him with arrow and gun; 
But all in vain, for away he flew 

At rising of the sun. 


Now up aloft, in the old church-tower, 
Just over the winding stair, 

Two lily-white doves had made their nest — 
A beautiful, guileless pair. 


One night the owl came flying that way— 
“Aha! what is this?’”’ quoth he— 

“A snug little house, and pleasanter far 
Than mine in the hollow tree.” 


So he tore the doves from their cosey nest— 
Me fiercely drove them away, 

And sat and called, ‘‘Tu hoot, tu hoo, 
Tu hoo’’—till break of day. 


Then ceased his cry, and turning his eye, 
The ponderous bell he spied— 

“Aha!” said he, as he crept beneath, 
“An excellent place to hide.” 


So he schemed and dreamed, and blinked, and 
winked, 
And nodded his head with glee; 
But he quite forget it was Sunday morn, 
Such a wicked old bird was he. 


Then the sexton came, and the great church-bell 
Rang cheerily through the town; 

And with the first clang of its iron tongue, 
Stone dead the owl fell down! 


So the doves came back to their nest in the tower, 
The villagers slept again; 

The little birds carrolled, the grasshoppers chirped, 
To hear that their foe was slain. 


And you, my dears, who this story read, 
Say, is not the moral plain? 
The good, in the end, are sure to win, 
But the wicked flourish in vain. 
RutTH CHESTERFIELD. 





MODERN JEW. 


witnessed by him in Belgium: 


prayer-books for his eternal salvation. | 


verses > 


forever and ever. The Eternal is the only God 


nal is one.” 
The bystanders are careful that the last word. 
which contains the essence of the Jewish faith 


sufferer expires. 


who is kind, and shows kindness to others.” 


DEATH-BED AND FUNERAL OF A 
A recent writer thus describes the scene as 


It was evident that the old man was fast sink- 
ing; his two nephews and various friends stood 
around his bed reciting prayers from their 
As soon 
as the watchers perceived that the patient was 
at the point of death, they and the bystanders 
ceased reading the prayers, and, taking such a 
position as enabled them to look at the face of 
the dying person, they repeated, as distinctly 
and solemnly as they could, the following 


“The Eternal reigneth; the Eternal hath 
reigned; the Eternal shall reign forever and ever! 
Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom 


-| as an own daughterin her home, 
Hear, O Israel, the Eternal is one God, the Eter- 





forces upon its sons were now carried out. The 

body was placed upon long straw laid on the 

floor, the head covered with a black cloth, and 

lighted candle placed upon it. This done, the 

members of the Chobhorah Redushah (a relic. 

ious society, whose special duty is to deal with 

the dead) entered the apartment, approached 

the corpse, laid it on a table, stripped and 

washed it thoroughly with warm water, cut off 
the nails on the hands and feet, and finally 

greased the head and face with the yolk of eggs, 

The meaning of the latter proceeding is said to 

be that as an egg is round, so death goes round 

to all men; it is, however, a custom which, ex. 
cept in Poland, is very commonly neglected, 

Ten certain measures of water (called Tbhilah, 
baptism) were then poured over the whole body; 
and it was finally wrapped in a white gown, a 
white cap, white stockings, and the talith (or 
cloak used in prayer) put over it. 

On the following day I accompanied the funer- 
al to the Jewish cemetery. The fcoffin, whether 
for rich or poor, is a rude construction, roughly 
put together. During the procession to the 
burial-cround the coffin, according to the Jewish 
ritual, was put down on the road three times, 
and the mourners repeated verses from the nine. 
ty-first psalm, to drive away all evil spirits from 
the dead. On arriving at the burial-ground, the 
coffin was placed before the grave, and the rabbi 
delivered a funeral sermon. 

This over, the friends of the Jew came up and 
approached the coffin; while some again tore 
their garments, as they had done around his 
bed. After the mourners had walked round the 
open grave seven times, reciting various verses 
from the Psalms, the coffin was let down into 
the grave, with no covering at the top, so that 
the body was exposed. 

Small fragments of earthenware were placed 
on the eyes and mouth of the corpse, that the 
deceased mizht not behold the misdeeds of those 
whom he had forgiven before death, or accuse 
his abusers before God. A small linen bag full 
of earth, brought from Jerusalem, was Jaid un- 
der the head of the body, and then, after the 
coffin had been covered with a rough plank so 
that the clods should not fall on the corpse, it 
was slowly and solemnly lowered into the grave, 
All the mourners now bent down, and cast three 
times a handful of earth upon the remains of the 
departed, uttering at the same time a prayer 
praising the justice of God in inflicting death, 
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CURIOUS TEST OF CHARACTER. 
A correspondent of the Seientific American 
gives the following novel manner for measuring 
men’s character: 





During the last ten years, in the winter sea- 
son, according to our daily record, we have no- 
ticed the manner in which one thousand persons 
who call for work have opened, shut, or not shut 
our store-door. This, you may say, is a futile 
and useless undertaking, but we entertain a very 
different opinion. What are the facts? and what 
the deductions? 

1. Out of one thousand persons recorded, three 
hundred and thirty-five opened the door and 
shut it carefully when they came in and when 
they went out, without much noise. 

2. Two hundred and twenty-six opened it in a 
hurry, and made an attempt to shut it, but did 
not, and merely pulled it to when they went out. 
8. Three hundred and two did not attempt to 
shut it at all, either on coming in or going out. 
4. Ninety-six left it open when they came in, 
but, when reminded of the fact, made ample 
apology, and shut it when they went out. 

5. One hundred and two opened it in a great 
hurry, and slammed it violently, but left it open 
when they went out. 

6. Twenty came in with, “How do you do, 
sir?” or, “Good-morning!” or “Good - evening, 
sir!” and all of these went through the opera- 
tion of wiping their feet on the mat, but did not 
shut the door when they came in nor when they 
went out. 

Remarks: We have employed men out of 
all these classes, and during that time have had 
an opportunity of judging of their merits, &c. 
The first class—of three hundred and thirty-five 
—were those who knew their trade, and com- 
menced and finished their work in a methodi- 
cal manner; were quiet and had little to say in 
their working hours, but were well approved by 
those for whom they did the work, They were 
punctual to time, and left nothing undone which 
they were ordered to do. They did not complain 
about trifles, and in all respects they were relia- 
ble men, and were kind and obliging in their 
general conduct. 





ALICE CARY’S LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

The love, sympathy and pity which Alice felt 
for the whole human race, she lavished with 
concentrated power on those near to her, tle 
members of her own family, and all who had 
been drawn into the inner circle of her personal 
life. She had nota relative who did not share 
her solicitude and care. Of her young nieces, 
the daughters of Rowena and Susan Cary, she 
was especially fond. The house on Twentieth 
Street was often graced and brightened by their 
presence, and one, “little Alice,”’ grew up almost 
ving in return 
to both her aunts, to their latest hour, a filial de- 
votion and tenderness which the most loving 


,| daughter never surpassed. She was especially 
,| fond of little girls, and was wont to send for her 
shall be repeated at the very moment when the 
After a few minutes had 
elapsed, 2 murmur went through the room, “He 
is dead! He is dead!’’ and then some around the 
corpse began to tear their coats on the left side 
of the chest, making a rent of about three inch- 
es wide, and at the same time saying, “Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 


jittle friends to come and spend the day with 
her, This was a high privilege, but any little 
girl that came was at once put at her ease and 
felt perfectly at home. She took the individual- 
ity of each child into her heart, and reprodu 

it in her intercourse with it, and in her songs 
and stories. Her little girl visitors were some 
times silentones. Going into her room one day, 








four, and yet she enjoyed excellent health. 


The last duties which the Jewish ritual en- 


there was a row of photographs, all litile gitls, 
arranged before her on her desk. 
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THE YOUTHS 





“Whose little girls 2?’ was the eager question. 

“Mine!”’ was the answer, breaking into a 
Jangh. “They are all Alice Carys; take your 
choice. The only trouble they make me is, I can’t 
possibly get time to write to them all, though 
| do try to to the babies’ mothers.” All had 
been sent by strangers, fathers and mothers, 
photozraphs of the children named ‘‘Alice 
Cary 


vs 

It is this real love for children, as* children, 
which has given to both Alice and Phaebe Cary’s 
pooks for little folks such genuine and abiding 
popularity. ’ 

No more touching proof could be given of 
Alice Cary’s passionate sympathy with child- 
nature than her never-waning love for her own 
Jittle sister Lucy. Though but three years old 
when she passed away, the impress of her child- 
soul was as vivid and powerful in her sister’s 
heart after the lapse of thirty changeful years, 
as on the day that she died. It was more than 
sister mourning for sister, it was the woman 
yearning for the child whose vacant place in her 
life no other child had ever filled.—Memorial of 
Alice and Phebe Cary. 


KEEPING THE “ANIMAL.” 


Our friends of B——, Mass., who know the 
parties concerned, will appreciate the following: 

Ata district school meeting in the town, after 
the various items of business set down in the 
warrant had been satisfactorily disposed of, the 
subject of having a district library was brought 
up. Where the library should be located, so as 





best to accommodate the whole district, was the [ 


next question; for this was a farming district, 
and the inhabitants were somewhat scattered, 

Mr. Brown (so I will call him) suggested that 
Bro. Witcher’s house was very nearly in the cen+ 
tre of the district; and he thought it best to have 
it there, if Bro. W. would keep it. 


Bro. Witcher was an honest, industrious far- ! 
mer, Whose early advantages for education had | 
been very limited. Hehad listened to the debate | 


with open eyes and gaping mouth, evidently un- 
able to comprehend what good was to come of 
the movement. He had not voted either way; 
but being thus called upon, he rose. 

“Wal,” said he, generously, but considerately, 
“T guess I could manage to keep the animal 
through the summer an’ fall, seein’s I’ve got 
plenty of feed; but when it comes winter, I do’ 
know” 

At this point Bro. Brown interrupted the 
speaker: 

“Bro. Witcher is laboring under a mistake. 
. is not an animal at all which we want him to 
keep. 

“Eh?—not one o’ them ’ere striped critters, 
sich as they had in the show daown to tha vil- 
lage las’ week ?”’ 

“No, no, Bro. Witcher. Weare speaking of a 
library,—a collection of books.”’ 

“O—O—O!—is that it? Goodness me! J 
thought ’twasa zebral”—N. Y. Ledger. 
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COULDN’T REMEMBER THE NAME. 


Afew days ago a group of men were discuss- 
ing the propensity of people to address with the 
title of “uncle” certain old gentlemen in a com- 
munity, and counting up the different individu- 
als who had been so designated in this vicinity. 

“And there was Mr. Jonas Bailey,” said Dea. 
A—, beginning a contribution of names from 
the town where he had formerly lived, “I don’t 
know what his Christian name was; don’t know 
as lever knew; but people always called him 
uncle,’ ever since I can remember.’’ 

“Wasn’t his name Jonas?” inquired a listener. 

“Jonas? Well, yes, I believe it was Jonas. 
How happened you to know?” 

a Why, you said so yourself, just now, didn’t 
you? 

_ “I? Not as I know of. Well, I declare, that 
is curious!” returned the good deacon, bursting 
intoa hearty laugh, in which he had plenty of 
company. 

—_—_——_+o»—___— 


NEW BOOKS. 
A.S. Barnes & Co., New York, send us a volume 


‘of unusual value under the dry title, ‘“The Liberal 


Education of Women.” It is a compendium of what 
the most cultured pens have recently written in favor 
of admitting women to the highest schools of educa- 
tion. It contains thirty-four different essays, which, 


besides advancing the theory of which the book |, 


treats, give a view of what is now being accom- 
plished, both in Europe and in America, in affording 
women the oppertunities of the highest culture. 
The essays on “The Study of Science by Woman,” 
by Lydia E. Becker, on “A True College for Wom- 
en,” from the London Quarterly Review, on “‘Co- 
fducation at Harvard,” by James Freeman Clarke, 
on “The Experience at Oberlin College,” by Presi- 
dent Fairchild, together with the sketches of Vassar 
College in New York, and the female colleges of 
Great Britain, are particularly rich and instructive, 
and furnish a strong argument in favor of a wider 
Teform in this department of our educational system. 
The same publishers send us ‘True Success in 
Life,” by Rev. Ray Palmer. This is a book for 
young men, and one that we cannot too highly com- 
mend. The essays,or sermons are written in a clear, 
direct, forcible manner, and carry with them a cer- 
tain warmth of feeling, appealing alike to the judg- 
ment and the heart. The chapter on ‘The Law of 
Habit,” which shows that a bad habit once formed 
mes stronger than the power of the will to re- 
tistit, deserves to be read in every family; it is like 
&beacon showing where the hidden rocks that im- 
Peril the young lie. We have read nothing since 
‘The Young Man’s Counsellor,” by Rev. Daniel 
ise, that contains such timely counsels, and that 


*0 earnestly and sensibly appeals to the best feelings 
of youth. 


COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST BOOTS. 
Of all the things a boy gets, 
There’s none that ever suits, 
Or satisfies him half so well, 
As his first pair of boots. 











The day he donned the shining pair 
With glistening copper tips, 

Has marked an era in his life, 
That nothing can eclipse. 


Behold him strutting to and fro 
Across the kitchen floor, 

His cast-off shoes, once so admired, 
Disdained for evermore, 














The creaking of those boots to him 
Is sweeter musie far, 

Than ever came from violin, 
Piano, or guitar. 


Perhaps the thought that most of all 
So puffs him up with pride, 

Is that toward manhood he has made, 
A great and rapid stride. 

What’s happened to his feet, he wants 
The neighbors all to know; 

And so with pants inside his boots, 
Out calling, he must go. 

In after years he’s often pleased, 
With fine and fancy suits; 

But nothing else impresses him, 
Like his first pair of boots. 

May STEVENS, 
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BIRDIE’S NEW PLAY. 

“What can I do, auntie?” Birdie’s voice was 
very mournful; her forchead had some tiny wrin- 
kles in it, and her mouth was drawn up into 
doleful little curves. 

Auntie Milly looked puzzled. The nine dolls 
were ranged around the play-house in every im- 
aginable state—asleep and awake, dressed and 
undressed, sick and well. There were the re- 
mains of a tea-party in the little dishes, and, 
near by, 2 bowl of soap-suds and a clay pipe for 
blowing bubbles as a last resource. But to poor 
Birdie, now tired of all her treasures, 

“Life was a bubble, 
Full of trouble.” : 

“How would you like to do some good, 
Birdie?” asked auntie, mildly, after a moment’s 
thinking. 

“How could I, auntie? Once you told me I 
was doin’ good to help mamma and ’musc little 
brudder; but mamma’s gone visitin’, and little 
brudder’s asleep.” 

“Yes, darling, doing good at home comes first, 
and we'll call it being good, for it is really the 
same thing. Next comes doing good outside of 
home. You know there are a great many poor, 
and sad, and sick people in the world that we 
ought to help and make happy. How would 
you like to help one of them, Birdie?” 

“Me—my own self?” asked Birdie, with eyes 
very wide open. 

“Yes. Come to the window.” 

Birdie sprang toward it. There was not a 
wrinkle in her forehead now. 

“Do you see that little brown house across the 
fields? Well, an old woman lives there, poor 
and sick, whose name is Mrs Dole. She hasn’t 
been able to leave her bed for many months, and 
perhaps never will be again. Now, don’t you 
think she would like some nice strawberries for 
her supper, and a nice little Birdie to bring 
them?” 

Birdie clapped her hands. “O! O! 
where are the strawb’ries, auntie?” 


But 





"| little girl. 











ket into onc of Birdie’s hands and a tiny bill into 
the other. 

“You may do it all your own self, Birdie. 
Buy the berries at the corner store, bring them 
home, pick off the hulls, carry them to Mrs. 
Dole, and all.” 

The little sun-bonnet was put on, and Birdie 
was off in a twinkling. In a few minutes she 
was back again, and, in her little rocker beside 
auntie, “taking off the hats,” as she called it, 
from the beautiful red berries. Then away she 
tripped again. If “life” was a “bubble” now, 
it was bright with rainbow-colors, “full of” 
happiness. 

It was a full half-hour before Birdie came back, 
eyes shining, cheeks rosy, and tongue chattering 
like a magpie’s. 

“O, auntie, I knocked, and somebody said, 
‘Come in’; and there was Mrs. Dole in bed, look- 
ing drefful sick, and she seemed so s’prised to 
see me. I gave her the strawb’ries, and said 
they were for her supper. She didn’t say “Thank 
you,’ only ate some, and smacked her lips, as if 
they tasted real good.” 

“That was the best kind of thanks, wasn’t it, 
Birdie!” 

“Course it was, and I s’pect she didn’t have 
nobody to learn her to be p’lite when she was a 
I thought Mr. Dole looked hungry, 
sol told him some of the strawb’ries were for 
his supper, too; and he said he hoped, when I 
was an old woman, some little girl would be 
kind to me. But I spect I sha’n’t never be an 
old woman, ’cause it takes so long to grow. 
By’n-by, I said I must go, and I’d come again 
some day. Mr. Dole said, ‘You'll be welcome 
as the sunshine, little lady.’ I didn’t know 
zactly what he meant, though. And, O, auntie, 
I mean to save all the nice things Ican get and 
carry to ’em, ’cause I know Mrs. Dole feels dref- 
fully, and Mr. Dole is just as lame and wrin- 
kled up.” 

Auntie Milly kissed the eager little face, and 
when mamma came home, Birdie told her pretty 
story again. 

There were many visits made to the little 
brown house that summer, and the sick woman 
learned to look a welcome at sight of the sun- 
shiny face, and to say pleasant words with the 
weak, neevish voice. 

Auntie Milly took Birdie to sce a little cripple 
boy, too, who loved books better than anything 
else in the world. And when Birdie afterward 
carried him a nice story-book full of pictures, 
she thought it was worth all the pennies she had 
saved to buy it to see his happy face. So she is 
fast learning to think doing good the pleasant- 
est of all her plays. And she trics not to forget 
the being good, too. 





LOVE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 

“O, it is just as different as can be!” said one 
of my friends. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Why, being a Christian. Everything is so 
different from what I expected.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“When you used to talk to me about being a 
Christian, I used to say to myself, ‘No, I can’t 
now, for I have to do so many hard things, and 
I never can do them.’ ” 

“What hard things?” 

“O, I used to think, ‘Now if I become a Chris- 
tian, I shall have to walk just so; shall have to 
go to church and prayer meeting; shall have to 
pray and read the Bible.’ It is so different from 
what I thought!” 

“Why, James, what do you mean?” I ex- 
claimed. “You go tochurch and prayer meet- 
ing; you read the Bible and pray; you do try 
to walk just right, do you not?” 

“O, yes; but then I love to do them. That 
makes all the difference. I love Jesus, and I 
love to do as He wishes me to.” 


——_+2o+—__—_—_ 


A PRUDENT BOY. 

One day, when George III. and his Queen were 
walking together, they met a little boy,—they 
were always fond of children, the good folks,— 
and patted the little white head. 

“‘Whose little boy are you?” asked the King. 

“I am the King’s beef-eater’s little boy,” re- 
plied the child. 

On which the King said, “Then kneel down, 
and kiss the Queen’s hand.” 

But the innocent offspring of the beef-eater de- 
clined this treat. 

“No,” said he, “I won't kneel, for if I do, I 
shall spoil my new breeches.” 

. The thrifty King, says an historian, ought to 
have hugged him and knighted him on the spot. 
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A FARMER, when flagellating two of his un- 
rnlv_ bovs, was asked what he was doing. 


Auntie Milly’s answer was, to put a little bas | “Threshing wild oats!’ was his reply, 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


i, 
CHARADE. 
In the middle place four; 
At the side of it one; 
On the other side fifty; 
You are now nearly done; 
With an article at one end, 
And nothing at the other, 
You now have a girl’s name, 
Or that of a mother. 
2. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 
1. An animal and to fall unexpectedly. 
2. To neglect unwittingly, a pronoun and a nega- 
tive. 
3. A vehicle and a people. 
4. Fragrant and a boy's name. 
5. Produce of the dairy and a kitchen utensil. 
6. A conjunction and corrected. 
3. 
REBUS. 





10.30.AM. 5 
G.16.PM. 
MIDNIGHT 5 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cast, but not in fling. 

My second is in talk, but not in sing. 

My third is in run, but not in jump. 

My fourth is in dell, but not in pump. 

My fifth is in Molly, but not in Mike. 

My whole is something that most persons like. 

DAN. 
5. 


WORD SQUARE. 


. Anxious. 

Having knowledge, 
High winds, 
Upright. 

. Reposes. 


pupgope 





Conundrums. 

When is a lady like a show-window? When she 
takes great pains with her sash. 

What fowl is most like a carriage in the Chinese 
empire? A Cochin China, 

Why are young ladies so partial to sunset and twi- 
light? Because they are the daughters of Eve. 

hege are your eyes like friends separated by dis+ 
tant climes? They correspond, but never meet. 

We are told that nothing is made in vain, but 
how about a pretty girl? Isn't she maiden vain? 

Why does the present style of ladies’ dresses res 
mind us of the autumn? Because of the loose leaves, 

Why is ambition like a weathereock? Because it 
is a vain and glittering thing to a-spire. 

When is a man thinner than a lath? 
shaving. 

What word is it of five letters of which two being 
removed only one will remain? St-one. 


When he’s a 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


Free-stone. 
. “There is a skeleton in every house.” 
. Elbow, Larva, Brief, Overt, Wafts. 
. Chicago. 
Form. 
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“SHET UP, SHE HAINT GOT NO 
FATHER!” 

Among the little waifs of North Street we 
often get a glimpse of the good angel, “Charity 
Good-heart,”’ and in the rude speeches of some 
of the little untaught “Arabs,” learn lessons 
that are not found in the classics. We saw a 
group of little girls playing together on one of 
the coldest days of the past severe winter. They 
were all rather poorly dressed, but one of the lit- 
tle creatures seemed very destitute, her short, 
thin dress scarcely covering her nakedness. 
One of the party took hold of this poor child’s 
dress, and making some childish remark, tried 
to get up a laugh on account of her scanty warde 
robe, when -another little girl stepped up, and 
with the air of a champion of the fatherless, ex- 
claimed, “Shet up, she haint got no father!” It 
was enough; to bea fatherless child is sufficient 
to call forth pity, even in North Strect.—North 
End Mission Muyazine. © 








THE 


| patience was exhausted, and he belehed out, ‘Aint 
you going to send that despatch?’ ‘The operator po- 
itely informed him that he had sent it. o, yer 
aint,’ rep ied the indignant man, ‘there it is now on 
the hook.’ 

Alimostevery operator meets with equally amusing 
instances. Oue recently related the following inci- 
dent: 

A gentleman came to my office to send a message, 
and after writing it, waited, as people often do at 
small offices, to see itsent. Lealled “Office,” and the 
operator at the other end of the line came to the key 
und said, “Busy; wait a minute.”” Sol leaned back 
in my chair to wait, when the gentleman said, 
‘Have you sent it?” Isaid, “No; the -y Say they are 
bu-y—to wait a minute.” W hereupon’ he said, jook- 
ing surprised, ‘Why, I didn’t hear them;” and then 
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: lett, but it was hard work.—Murper’s Mayazine. 
$1 50, if paid in advance P a 


1 75 if not paid in advance. 
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tS DELIVERED BY CARRIER RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD, 






New subse vt tions can commence us how charming were his own early associations. 





much poetic license: 

quired by law. 
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be made in 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 


ent by mail, should 
or Drafts. 
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Post-Olfice 
be 


Always give the name of the 
paper is sent. Your name cannot 
books unless tris is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to pul blishers should be addressed to 

SON & COU., Youth's Companion, Boston, 


to which vour My ane iti sli Pr at sli od swe 
Rot ae eee That dreadful old slipper that slipped at me well. | q 





That dreadful old slipper I hail with ee 
For oft before noon I was forced to yiel¢ 
And felt—'twas the opposite of pleasure, 
The dreadfullest torture a school ma’am could wield. 
How ardent she seized it, with eyes that were glow- 
ing. 
And quick on my well-tanned jacket it fell; 
Then soon on this trembling youth ove rilowing, 
How flippant and cheerless it rose and it fell. 
That old leather slipper, the well-worn slipper, 
That dreadful old slipper that slipped at me well. 
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For the Companion 
HOW THEY PULL TEETHIN JAPAN. 
Those wonderful islands in the North Pacific that 
make up the empire of Japan are full of interest to 
Americans. ‘They form a rich and beautiful country 
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FRIGHTENED TO DEATH, 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 
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save 
best and most perfect machines in existence. 


is almost beyond their manufacturing capacity to supply, 
is convincing evidence that the merits and che 


other cities in the United States, 
| agents in country towns. 








THOUSANDS can testify that the Peruvian Syrup is the 
Com. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


and at the same time help the cause of Education. 

We have on hand Bonds issued by the States of Ilinojs 
j and Kansas, for the purpose of building Se hool-Houses, 
| Improving School Districts, and helping the cause of Ea. 
ucation generally. 

These Bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, $1009, 
Coupon and Registered, paying from 7 to 10 Per Cent, in- 
terest annually, and are PERFECTLY SAFE. 

We collect the Coupons free of charge or allow the 
same as so much cash on sales. With each Bond sold we 
give a written Guarantee that the said Bond sold by us 
“to be valid subsisting debt against the Municipality is 
suing the same, and that the financial condition of the 


st tonic and alterative medicine known. 


Wuite’s SreciaLry For Dysvepsia is the ONLY medi- | 
ne that will costiveness, from which so many se- 


For sale by all druggists. 


cure 
us troubles arise. 





A Porunar Mepicine is the White Pine Compound. 
ies have been used for Colds, Sore Throats, 
eak Lungs, Kidney Complaints, and like diseases, and 
satistaction. Com. 





ven perfect 


TAKE Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant PurgativePellets, or Sugar- 








added, brightening up as if he had thought of the q,,, REESE > ‘ ribs i ti-Li 
° . . vated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bil- Mtb 
reasou, “but I'm a little deafin one ear!” See shes for = alti pecs t alten Biliou: reset In | Municipality is such that it is abundantly able to meet 
, Sone > : : Ithink I managed to keep astraight face til ty sei ea hegre ee shes 3 | she obligations.” 
The Sunscrirrion Prick of the ComMvANION is _ a p sstraight face till he |. shation or irritation of the Blada ler; accompanicd by | Be obligations. 


Lin, ard te sel ak up attacks of colds and fevers. Pleas- 
it, harinless, and only 25 cents a vial by Druggists. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


In addition to the above we have on hand and deal in 
all first-class State, City and Railroad ].onds, 





$1 75, if paid in advance. Siwy ae : Sgn nee P Tue best use y . ke of seventy-five ce ill 
: rains Sweet memories of childhood are very poetical, HE best use you can make of seventy-five cents wi 
2 OO if not paid in advance. and the author of the “Old Oaken Bucket” stolq be to buy a game of Avilude, the most instructive and de- SAMUEL BOWLLES & Cco., 
at any time during lightful game ever published. If your dealers have not BANKERs, 





the yeu But we have here the recollectior Papin d 1 got it send the money to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., 
e ave > rece 2c 3 i H ¥ 2 a s | 7 - . a 
Tue CoMmvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit . ' . re recoNections Of a bad boy, who will forward it by mail, post-paid. | Branch House, Chelsea, Mass. 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- Which are not so pleasing, though expressed with “The BEST of its class.”—Boston Evening Transcript | Lock Box 587. 31-4 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- * z . | 





Com. 
LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 


Wuite's Sreciatty For Dyspersta is the only prompt, 


GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 








ve N NEITHER rt oe CAN ty dar t — pb, send the When dread retrospeetion presents them to view; efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
Money ina reg ‘TEC r \ postinasters are re- | 4 > . . 23 ‘ . : 
quired to regis er letters whienev rr om sted to lo 0 i - — — . pe _ fh — ° I was tortured, tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
: ' a . And e’en the old slipper in faney I view. nciamine: wile > eomattnnts rj 2 ‘ "$< 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | Quite despondent with terror I shied it, . 7 ‘= Sbsagntoanagnee pepper dig ee oe phys | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. And still it like a eataract fell; ical debility, as weil as many others, which if neglected, | 
DISCONTINUANCES,~ Remember that the Publishers | The paper called foolscap, how oft did I try it, will soon place “ihe house we live in” beyond the reach 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 4 . ~ : : } r _ e . . ._ £ tia 7 Washing. 
And also the slipper that slipped at me well of any remedy. IL. G, Watts, Proprictor, 107 Washing- 
his paper stopped. All arvearages must be paid. ay ~ather . tage “% lows Hs ’ a ew . Isa better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of 
rhe old leather slipper, the well-worn slipper, ton Strect, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all} greg for the purpose, Any child can use it. Every 


Com. Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one, 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt ot 


50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 


An extra Cutter will be sent free te any boy who sells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejoy’s Bewutiful 
Ww eather Houses to any one who sells tweniy, Upon res 
ceipt of Pr. 0. order | for $10. - 


ruggists. 





Save Money —It is well worth saving, and you can 
it in buying a Sewing Machine, and get one of the 
The New 
Vilson Underfeed Sewing Machine has reached a point of 
xcellence and perfectness equalled by no machine in use, 
and the constantly and rapidly increasing demand, which | 





’ 





mess of 
his machine are being appreciated by the public. Sales- 
‘oom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all 
The company want 
Com. 


Some think that sented | toes look 
better than 


A SILVER TIPPED 






































































































Practical jokes are unpardonable, where they ex- 
cite fear, and they often lead to tragical results. 
The Indianapolis Sentinel tells of a poor colored 
girl frightened to death in this way: 


of hill, and valley, and vegetation; and among the | 
people there are plenty of bright eyes, and ready 
wits, aud nimble fingers. But the Japanese are 
what we call ‘a great way behind the age.” They 
have been slow to learn new inventions because they 
have thought themselves wiser than the rest of the 
world, and have kept the arts of the world shut out 
of their empire. 

These singular people, who carve and design so 


Mollie Woods, a young colored woman, died Sun- 
day evening, probably from the effects of fright. It 
is stated that she accompanied the picnic party of 
the colored masons on Wednesday last, and while 
| there a colored man by the name of White caught a 
large snake, after killing which he sportively wound 
around her neck. ‘This frightened her s@*hat she 
was nearly thrown into convulsions, and after | 
reaching home she is stated to have suffered from se- 
vere convulsions all night, but felt some better in 
the morning. On Sunday she was feeling enough 
better to be able to take a walk, during which she | 
met White, and the remembrance of him again 
threw her into convulsions. She was immediately 

taken home, and survived but a few hours. She 
died in great agony, evidently the victim of a crimi- 
nal though playful act on the part of White. 


cleverly, are very ignorant of medicine and surgery 


Like other people they have many aches and pains; 
and, as everybody kuews, one of the most torturing 
pains isan aching tooth. 
Japan, like all the world beside, now and then want 
a tooth pulled; 
are a wooden mallet and a stick. 
dentistry, instead of sitting in his office with a stock 
of mysterious and frightful instruments, goes travel- 
ling over the country carrying a box covered with 
brass ornaments, and containing some little mallets 
and wedges. When he meets with who 


These poor creatures in 


and their only coutrivances for this 
pete ‘ 4 en 
rhe professor of 


a 


FEEDING OF A LUNATIC PATIENT 
THROUGH THE NOSE, 


THE 
& person 





fused all food or drink. For nearly three weeks 
after her admission, says the report, she continued | 
this resistance, during which time it was necessary | 
to feed her forcibly, in order to prevent her sinking | 
from inanition. This was accomplished very success- | 
fully, though with great difficulty, by means of a} 
small glass tun dish or funnel introduced into one | 
nostril, the other being firmly closed, as well as the 
mouth, while she lay on a mattress, her hands and 
feet being kept confined by attendants to prevent 
struggling, and thus small quantities of the strong 
est nourishment, together with stimulants, such ¢ 
brandy and milk, yolks of eggs, beef essenee, Ke., 
were administered ‘three or four times, at short in: 
tervals, during the twenty-four hours, tili she came 
round gradually to take food of her own ace ord, and 
Jost all her delusions; and in the course of a couple 
of months afterward returned to her family quite re- 
stored to ments] and physical health. 


til, by hammering and prying, the tooth is made so 
loose that it can be pulled out with the fingers. The 
poor patient suffers very much. Sometimes pieces 
of the jaw are broken away with the teeth, and it is 
said the patient dies from the wound. 

And yet these singular so intelligent 
some things, 


in 
stupid in others, make very beauti- 


people, 
80 
ful artificial teeth, even complete sets, carved from 
and hard 
They are made to fit the mouth very perfeetly, and 
are kept in place by atmospheric pressure, very much 
as with us. The invention, however, 
and has been one of their arts for many generations. 
These teeth are not what we would call expensive, 
acomplete upper set costing only about one dollar 





marine ivory, mounted on gourd-shell, 


is their owm 


and a half. - 7 - 
as 
AT AN examination in a New Bedford public 
A MEDICAL MISER, school, a class was asked the derivation of the word 
_— ie , . + ‘ . “mighty.” The youngest boy in the freshman class 
ane ae ar — hen Ree pine . “4 —— promptly replied, “Old cheese.” Superintendent | 
e geon, asf ’ si ‘ , 





Harrington ordered that boy removed to a higher 


man, and died some years ago. He had suce cessful y 
class. 


erformed, on a little child five years old, a most per- 











lous operation, The mother came to him and A Scorcn lad at school went tp with a drawing 
said, of Venice, which he had just finished, to show to the 
“Monsieur, my son is saved, and L really know | master. Observing that he had printed the name 
not how to express my gratitude. Allow me, how- | under it with two ns, (Vennice), the master said, | 
ever, to present you with this pocket-book, embroi- | “Don't you know that there's only one ‘hen’ in | 
dered by my own hands.’ | Venice?” 
“O, madame, replied Velpeau, sharply, “my art is “Only one hen in Venice!" exclaimed young | 


Sandy, with astonishment, “I'm thinking they'll no 


not merely a question of feeling. My life has its re- 
hae mony eggs, then.” 


quirements like yours ress, even, which isa lux 
ury to you, is necessary for me. Allow me, there- 
fore, to refuse your charming little present in ex- 
change for a more substantial remuneration.” 

“But, monsieur, what remuneration do you desire? 
Fix the fee yourself.” 





I uearp of a clergyman who went jogging along 
the road until he came to the turnpike. ‘What is 
to pay?” 

“op 











ir, for what?” asked the turnpike man. 
, 


«Five thousand frances, madame.” | “Why, for my horse, to be sure.’ 
‘ ‘ . madame, | he ae 
The lady very quietly opened the pocket-book, r “Your horse, sir? What horse? There is no} 
t 1 | horse, sir! 


which contained ten thousand franes in notes, count- 
ed out five, and after politely handing them over to 
Velpeau, retired. ! 


“No horse? 
down between his legs, 
yack.” 


Bless me!"’ said he. suddenly looking 


Imagine his feelings “I thought I was on horse- | 


a 2.8 se. 6 

In ALL the policies of life insurance, these, amongst 

. . . mene wesw s Ms 8 ir: “Age of father, 
HUMORS OF KE TELEGRAPH. a host of other questions, occur: “Age of fa 

UMOR 7 38 KLEGRAPS if living?” “Age of mother, if living?” A man 





Not long since a countryman came intoa telegraph | 
office in Bangor, Me., with a message and asked 
that it be sent immediately. The operator took the 
message as usual, put his iustrument in communica- 
tion with its destination. ticked off the signals upon 
the key, and then, according to the rule of the ofhece, 
hung the message paper ou the hook with the oth- | 
ers that had prey iously been sent, that at night they 
might all be filed for preservation. The man lounge a | 
around some time, evidently unsatistied. 

“At last,’ says the narrator of the incident, 


in the country who filled up an application, made his 
father’s age, “if livi ing, "one hundred and twelve 
years, and his mother’s one hundred and two. ‘The | 
agent was amazed at this showing, and fancied that‘? 
he had got an excellent subject; but feeling some- 
what dubious, remarked that the man came of a very 
long-lived family. 

*“O, you see, sir,” replied the applicant, ‘‘my par- 
ents died many years ago. , but ‘if living,’ would be 
as aged as there put down. 

“O, Isce,”’ said the agent. 


“his 


$i: 
20 


jor: COLDs, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 


ul affections of the Lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry 
Pe sectoral, —It 
W ANTED. —A supply of the Old U. S. 5e, 10c, and: 25¢ 

Newspaper a irge) Stamps. Also Revenue Stamps. 
Address C,H. PORT ER, Box 810, Winona, Minn, 34 


ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied, 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow35t 
ROWN'S raker’: sk xtract of V alerian, asure cure 


| 
¢ 


sons of the vear, 


Address J. 


| s¢ tis at ‘sight. 


Boot or Shoe. 
TAKE YOUR CFLOICE,, 


A MONTH to Lady Ageuts. 
25 Lis M'FG Co., Walthain, Mass. 


ADDRESS CARDS, best quality, for 2 de. Sent 
»y mail ULLMAN & CO, 12 Winter St., Boston. 


Add = ¥ 


and 








R. DE AN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 








like dis- 
—eow 3st 


for Neuralgia, Headache, 
Sold by alldruggists. 


loss of sleep, 





“Ses, 24 
YORBETT?’S Shaker's Savensasiin a for purifying and 
/ cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine 
Sold by all drugzists. 









o) EACH WEEK.—Aents wanted ev 
ad Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
WORTH & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 31-4 


$7 














wishes to part company with an aching tooth, the The current report of the Belfast Hospital for the| 90 AGENTS ne auiian an one eae 
wedges are pressed in between the tooth and the | Insane contains an account of a remarkable case of a | 2 fer yet. Send for Cireular, CLARK INDELIBLE " 
gum, and are then foreed down with the mallet, un- | woman who had, with the utmost pertinacity, re- PENCIL CO., Box ML Northampton, Mass. 24—tf = _Weow? ot saiesialteamanatal 








yERY BOY HIS OWN MANUF ACTURER. 
4 No 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
jand makin steam engines, with numerous illustrations. 
Se MERE od ric cag med 
NE ¥ made rapid y with Stencil and Key Check | The You 
Outiits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars | to prepare voor rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, 


E.! R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
akon Street. Boston 40 —35t 


Mi‘ 








g Angler, containing instructions how 


cte., also 

















FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly | ape and where to fish, to which is added, How to Paddle 
eat. Tlustrated. Price 10 cents. 
VOREIGN POST! AGE STAMPS.-—15 kindr for2| The Dial Ci hergraph. for secret correspondence 





ses are easily con tracted 







*-LENDID OFFER.—0n receipt of 10c and 


3-ct. stamps; 75 kinds for 25 cts and stamp. Cireu- | and private telegrains ‘ . 
lars free. Address C. F. BUSWELL, Lock Box 16, North- | and wholly undeciphe ny save the corr respor d- 
field, Vt. 34—1t | ents, an indefinite variety ~ ciphers being afforded. Price 
cents 
| 






humorous 





The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
e 


mp twill send 10 “tiga = alling Cards, in Rose 















lg ations; burlesque orations, 

vest. White, or Sn We tlake. printed in Gold or | , cenes, stump speeches, button-ba 
opper ketters. J. B. HUSTE mn, N assau. N.Y. 34—It | ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny storics, et 

; ee eal = | ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 

BEND 25e to GEO, D. BURTON, New Ipswich, N. N.| Duteh, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 

N 





Il., and you will receive by return mail your name | public at large. Price 15 cefits. 
and address nicely stamped on a German Silver Key Ventriloquism Made Ea and the second Sight 
Check, fike sample. Send for circulars. 34—It_ | Mystery, as practiced by R tert feller and others, fully 








explained. In this little volume we place all the we 
of VeRtsOqeia at the command of our young fr 
Price 15 cent 

Either of the above will A — bers mail, postage An don 
receipt of the price by HAP? YI 10UKs8S COMP AN 
1 Chambers Street, New Yor 


JASCINATING and very Remuner: 

the art of making flowers, birds, animals and all kinds, 
of ornamental work, from wax, shells, leather, ete. Full 
instructions for 50 cents. Address, H. WILLIAMS, Gal- 
latin, Tenn Q 2 
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= | 
arti- | 
and | 
am- 
Ad- 





OOK HERE ‘Ag nis wi ranted to sell a new 

cle, needed in every house. It retails at 25 cts 
Te introduce it rapidly we will send 
postpaid, for only 15 cents. 
Troy, N. H. 














“To Save Money” 





ple and terms to agents, 
s HUBBARD, SiRELTER & CO., 
2teow 








Spend it in buying good 


Cable Screw Wire 


ig 


Bay 


C LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River In- 
stitute. For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished 
rooms; 20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pu- 
pils; large gymnasium and drill hail. Special advantages 
inalldepartments Term opens Sept 8 Rey. ALONZO 
FLA CK, A. M., Presi ut, Clave 4 X __ 3l-4t 
y JHITE'’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizziness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Melan- 
choly, and, while it contains no Ale _ tones the whole 
system. For sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle 
Il. G. Ww HIE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport. Mass. ft 
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_ BOOTS AND SHOES. 
A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half _ each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Fremch Note Papet 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jaitra! very ham 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Fo 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one 2 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and gne of Cus n’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other 5% 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed ® 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-P" id to 
| any address on receipt of 75 cent by PERRY MASON & 
ic O., Fouth’s Companion Office, ti- 

















Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN 











170 Smithfield St., 
Rreech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Guns, $8 to $159. single Guns, 
Revolvers, 36 to $25. Pistols, 
Fishing Tackle, et Lar 
Army Guns, Revolvers, cte . bought or traded for. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

$40 10 $300. Double Shot | 
$3 to $20. Rifles. $8 to $75. | 
$l to $8. Gun Material, 

ge discounts to dealers or clubs. 

Goods 


Joston, Mass. 















’ eos ! 
Excelsior Printing Press: 
r own 








an do thei 








sent by express C.O.D, to be examined before paid for. $ Business Men Ys have 
printing and advertising. BC ueemenh 
amuse?! 
i Bt any perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working _ —_ >for eiretlar and specimens. 
j 2 TO ple, iebbanr oer young or old, make more moncy at end stamp snl . KELSEY & COW 
Work for tsin t.cir spare moments or all the time than at anvtuing to the manufacturers, KELS JgoowS2t 
Biaino. 


60, Pasticns.8isce, AicscadU. einen & Co. Doct Meriden, Conn. 


